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THE DUTCH REPUBLIC.* 


Considerable difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to what constitutes a good history. 
It would perhaps be more correct to say, 
that a vast majority of those, who pro- 
fess to be reader's, have formed in their 
minds no fixed standard of historic ex- 
cellence. Indiscriminate praise is as 
common as indiscriminate censure. This 
is, however, just what we might expect, 
in the absence of fixed and unvarying 
standards of comparison; and the major- 
ity of readers are too indolent to enter 
very deeply into the merits or demerits 
of a literary work, or to trouble them- 
selves to analyze the particular effect 
it produces upon their minds, 

We might indeed reasonably hope, that 
minds cast in a finer mould—the disci- 
ples of Longinus and Quinctilian had 
been able by this time to establish some 
common ground of criticism, to the end 
that inferior minds might determine for 
themselves with something like unanim- 
ity the important question, ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes a good history?” But among the 
critics, who have attempted the solution 
of the problem, there seems to be quite 
as much couflict of opinion as among the 
common herd. A distinguished one, Mr. 
Carlyle, (if, indeed, we correctly extract 
his meaning from the mass of crabbed 
and uncouth words, and involved con- 
structions, with which his style is load- 
ed,) thinks that no work has yet been 
produced deserving the name of history, 
and denies in toto the possibility of a his- 


tory being written which shall approach 
anything like perfection. As nations are 
composed of individual men, the perfect 
history of a nation would be, in his opin- 
ion, the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies; and therefore, for one man to 
write a good history is utterly absurd. 
He admits, however, that something may 
be done by division of labour; as for ex- 
ample, were one man to write the his- 
tory of the government, another that of 
the manners and habits of the people, an- 
other that of the church, another the le- 
gal and constitutional history, &c., &e. 
He thinks that in this way, we may ap- 
proximate pretty near to the true idea of 
a nation’s progress. 

Another critic of modern times, far 
more celebrated himself in the front rank 
of historians, has given far juster and 
more practical views of what history 
ought to be, and has, moreover, present- 
ed to the world, a fine illustration of 
what he would call, a “ perfect history.” 
Says he, in his Essay on History, ‘‘ The 
perfect historian is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibit- 
ed in miniature. He relates no fact, he 
attributes no expression to his characters, 
which is not authenticated by sufficient 
testimony. But by judicious selection, 
rejection, and arrangement, he gives to 
truth those attractions which have been 
usurped by fiction. In his narrative a 
due subordination is observed; some 
transactions are prominent, others retire. 
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But the scale on which he represents 
them is increased or diminished, not ac- 
cording to the dignity of the persons con- 
cerned in them, but according to the de- 
gree in which they educate the condi- 
tion of society, and the nature of man. 
He shows us the court, the camp, the 
senate. But he shows us also the na- 
tion. He considers no anecdote, no pe- 
culiarity of manner, no familiar saying, 
as too insignificant for his notice, which 
is not too insignificant to illustrate the 
operation of laws, of religion, and of ed- 
ucation, and to mark the progress of the 
human mind. Men will not merely be 
described, but will be made intimately 
known to us, The change of manners 
will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases, or a few extracts from 
statistical documents, but by appropriate 
images presented in every line.””—Ma- 
caulay’s Miscellanies, p. 65. 

It has been said, that to write a great 
history is the grandest achievement of the 
human mind. This opinion is based upon 
the fact that there are works in poetry, 
and in some branches of exact science, 
which are regarded as nearly if not quite 
faultless: while in history, amid the in- 
numerable and ponderous tomes under 
which the press groans, there are few 
that rise above mediocrity,—still fewer 
entitled to the epithet great, (except ina 
sense entirely literal,) and not one per- 
fect. 

While we freely admit the fact of the 
only partial success of those who have 


aspired to become recorders of the world’s © 


progress, we entirely dissent from the 
inference which has been drawn there- 
from, viz: that the historian’s art re- 
quires a higher order of genius than that 
of the poet or of the man of science. 
The true poet must be endowed with all 
the mental attributes in their richest de- 
velopment, but especially and above all, 
must he possess imagination, that won- 
drous magic power which evokes from 
nonentity forms of beauty and grace that 
will live forever. This is the true seal 
and stamp of the poet,—é roinris,—the ma- 
ker, which lifts him above his fellows, 
and approximates him to the divine per- 
fection. Now, we conceive that for the 
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writing of history successfully, a differ- 
ent and lower order of powers is requir- 
ed. Good judgment ir the selection of 
facts to be recorded, a power of search- 
ing and accurate analysis in determining 
their relations and consequences, untir- 
ing industry in ascertaining facts, and 
impartiality in the presentation of them, 
constitute the most essential qualities of 
a good historian. To these should be 
added as a minor requisite, imagination ; 
though most persons would decide that im- 
agination has nothing to do with the nar- 
ration of events. A clear, luminous style 
in addition to these requisites would suf- 
fice, we think, to make a good history. 
Indeed, if the subject be thoroughly un- 
derstood, impartially presented, in clear 
and attractive style, such a work comes 
as near to perfection as is at all desira- 
ble. Style, though of minor importance 
in determining the intrinsic value of a 
history, is yet all-important, as determin- 
ing the position the work is to hold in 
the public estimation. The most popu- 
lar historians owe the greater part of 
their popularity to some peculiar charm 
of style. And here there is room for the 
utmost freedom of choice. The “ child- 
like simplicity” of the old story-teller, 
Herodotus, the epigrammatic terseness of 
Tacitus, the pompous, stately march of 
Gibbon, the clear transparency of Ma- 
caulay—each of these has its admirers 
and imitators, but no history, however 
valuable in other respects, will ever be- 
come dear to the popular heart unless its 
diction be pure, simple, and adapted to 
the comprehension of the masses of man- 
kind. If, therefore, historians have fail- 
ed in their high vocation, or, at least, 
have not reached that proud eminence 
which has been attained in other depart- 
ments of letters, this result should be as- 
cribed to a want of industry,—to a fail- 
ure to comprehend the subject, both as a 
unit and in its most minute details,—a 
failure to reach that point of positive 
knowledge from which the past can be 
seen at one panoramic glance ; and final- 
ly, to the use of a style, either natural or 
acquired, unsuited to the minds of their 
readers. 


We propose to say something of the 
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History of the Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic ; and we have submitted the foregoing 
introductory remarks, in order that when 
we affirm that this book, though not com- 
ing up to the ideal and impossible stand- 
ard of Mr, Carlyle, and failing even to 
reach the more moderate “ perfection” 
of Mr. Macaulay, is a good history, our 
readers may know what we mean and 
upon what we base our judgment. Mr. 
Motley has not daguerreotyped the Dutch 
nation in all the multifarious aspects of 
life during the eventful years he has de- 
scribed, but like a true artist, he has 
drawn a most vivid and spirited picture 
of a brave and patient people steadily 
confronting and finally overthrowing the 
most atrocious ecclesiastical tyranny that 
ever disgraced the world. 

The rise of the Dutch Republic is an 
event not paralleled in the wor]d’s history. 
Considering the exposed position and the 
comparatively small population of the 
Netherlands, and the grandeur and power 
of the Spanish monarchy at that period, 
no event would seem so improbable as 
the emancipation of this feeble nation 
from the domination of Spain, and the 
establishment of a Republic whose com- 
mercial glory has only been rivalled, but 
not, even within our time, surpassed. 
Yet with a patience and an indomita- 
ble perseverance, only equalled by that 
by which they conquered their narrow 
domain from the ocean’s empire, they, 
through a series of years, resisted the 
whole might of the Spanish monarchy, 
and at last secured the reward of their 
patient endurance and vigorous efforts, 
in the establishment of the political in- 
dependence of the Seven United Provin- 
ces of the Netherlands, Through all the 
vicissitudes of the bloody and exciting 
drama enacted upon the soil of the Neth- 
erlands, one figure stands préeminent— 
the guiding spirit of the whole move- 
ment—William, Prince of Orange. This 
fact gives to the history all the unity of 
a dramatic work ; and upon this central 
figure the author exhausts all his powers 
of delineation, to the neglect, perhaps, of 
some subordinate but still important char- 
acters. But in truth this was almost un- 
avoidable. The best history of the Neth- 
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erlands during the life of the Prince of 
Orange must be his biography—so. inti- 
mately was he concerned in every public 
movement, and so deeply did he stamp 
his impress upon his country’s progress. 

The great idea of the revolt of the 
Netherlands was the lofty assertion of 
the freedom of the human soul and re- 
sistance to the tyranny of the Spanish In- 
quisition. Inthe progress of Mr. Mot- 
ley’s narrative, the reader will perceive 
how the narrow bigotry of the Spanish 
king, the devilish machinations of Jesuit 
priests, and even the wholesale butchery 
of Alva all failed utterly of their object, 
and lost to Spain the fairest jewel in her 
crown. Let us briefly review some of 
the most important events of the strug- 
gle. 

At the time of the abdication of the 
Emperor Charles V., in 1555, the Low 
Countries were by far the most densely 
populated and most flourishing portion 
of Europe. Its inhabitants were intel- 
ligent, ingenious, and industrious, and 
excelled in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. Antwerp was, at this time, 
the most splendid city of Europe. 

Charles, foiled in his purpose of extir- 
pating heresy in his German dominions, 
had determined to crush the dawning 
spirit of religious freedom in his heredi- 
tary domain of the Netherlands. To 
this end he introduced the “ Holy” In- 
quisition ; aud for the heinous offences 
of “reading the Scriptures, of looking 
askance at a graven image, and of ridi- 
culing the actual presence of the body 
and bluod of Christ in a wafer,” burned, 
strangled, beheaded, or buried alive over 
one hundred thousand of his subjects! 
Charles retired with pompous theatric 
display from the active scenes of life, 
leaving his throne to his son and succes- 
sor, Philip II. Of the profound dissim- 
ulation and hypocrisy of Philip,—of his 
utter loathsomeness of character, Mr. 
Motley has drawn in his volumes a vivid 
picture. Amid the acclamations of loy- 
alty (that most absurd perversion of pa- 
triotism) which hailed his accession to 
power, he announced that his mission 
upon earth was to carry into execution 
his father’s plans of persecution, to ex- 
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tirpate heresy, and to deserve the title of 
“Most Catholic King.” He immediately 
directed the réestablishment of the Span- 


ish Inquisition, though not without the . 


most vigorous opposition on the part of 
his people. After four years residence 
in the Netherlands, (from 1555 to 1559,) 
the more urgent duties of his position 
ealling him to Spain, he left the Low 
Countries, never to return, entrusting the 
administration of the government nomi- 
nally to his sister, the Duchess Margaret, 
of Parma, but really to Cardinal Gran- 
velle. 

Let it be remembered that at this time 
a vast majority of the Netherlanders were 
sincere and devoted Romanists. Orange, 
Egmont, Horn, and all the great nobles 
who so vigorously opposed the establish- 
ment of the Spanish Inquisition, would 
not, perhaps, have so firmly resisted a 
Flemish one. The opposition to Philip’s 
measures at this time, seems to have 
been rather the indignant remonstrance 
of a people whose national spirit had 
been cruelly insulted by Spanish rule, 
than the assertion of the right of liberty 
of conscience. Egmont and Horn died, 
not for heresy or opposition to the “ Holy 
Mother Church,” for their last words 
were a profession of unchanged faith, 
and an invocation of blessings upon the 
hand that had so cruelly struck them 
down. Orange, by superior sagacity, es- 
caped their fate, but he did not become 
a convert to the Reformed doctrine till 
several years after their execution. 

The administration of the Duchess 
Margaret was but the prologue to the 
bloody drama that was to follow. During 
her administration of eight years, the 
champions of religious freedom and toler- 
ation on the one side, and those of eccle- 
siastical tyranny and the Inquisition on 
the other, had been marshalling for the 
fray. Philip, finding that his holy work of 
maiming, burning, hanging and quarter- 
ing his subjects, did not, under the feeble 
rule of the Duchess Margaret, go on 
with as much rapidity as he desired, de- 
termined to let loose upon the devoted 
Netherlands the blood-hound Alva. Long 
before the perusal of Mr. Motley’s book, 
we had been accustomed to associate with 
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the name of Alva all that is cruel, blood- 
thirsty, and atrocious, but imagination 
in its boldest flight failed to comprehend 
the length and breadth and depth of that 
stupendous enormity of cruelty, which 
for seven years drenched the soil of the 
Netherlands with the biood of the best 
and bravest of its citizens. Let any one 
read chapters 5 and 8, 2nd Vol., entitled 
respectively, “A tenth pennyand a model 
murder,” and “ Three thorough massa- 
cres,” and he must be either more or less 
than human, if his soul does not rise in 
holy indignation and call down the mal- 
edictions of Heaven upon the atrocious 
villain, who planned and executed these 
wholesale butcheries of blameless men 
and defenceless women and children, and 
upon the system which prompted, justi- 
fied, and sustained such hellish enormi- 
ties. We quote Vol. 2, p. 503, et seq. : 
“The tens of thousands in these mis- 
erable Provinces who fell victims to the 
gallows, the sword, the stake, the living 
grave, or to living banishment, have 
never been counted: for those statistics 
of barbarity are often effaced from hu- 
man record, Enough, however, is known, 
and enough has been recited in the pre- 
ceding pages. No mode in which human 
beings have ever caused their fellow- 
creatures to suffer, was omitted from dai- 
ly practice. Men, women, and children, 
old and young, nobles and paupers, opu- 
lent burghers, hospital patients, lunatics, 
dead bodies, all were indiscriminately 
made to furnish food for the scaffold 
and the stake. Men were tortured, be- 
headed, hanged by the neck and by the 
legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to 
death with red hot tongs, broken upon 
the wheel, starved, and flayed alive. 
Their skins stripped from the living body 
were stretched upon drums, to be beaten 
in the march of their brethren to the 
gallows. The bodies of many who had 
died a natural death were exhumed, and 
their festering remains hanged upon the 
gibbet, on pretext that they had died 
without receiving the sacrament, but in 
reality that their property might become 
the legitimate prey of the treasury. Mar- 
riages of long standing were dissolved by 
order of government, that rich heiresses 
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might be married against their will to 
foreigners whom they abhorred. Women 
and children were executed for the crime of 
assisting their fugitive husbands and pa- 
rents with a penny in their utmost need, 
and even for consoling them with a letter 
in their exile. Such was the regular 
.course of affairs as administered by the 
Blood-Council. The additional barbari- 
ties committed amid the rack and ruin of 
those blazing and starving cities, are al- 
most beyond belief; unborn infants were 
torn from the living bodies of their 
mothers; women and children were vio- 
lated by thousands; and whole popula- 
tions burned and hacked to pieces by sol- 
diers in every mode which cruelty, in its 
wanton ingenuity, could devise. Such 
was the administration of which Vargas 
affirmed at its close that too much mercy, 
—‘nimia misericordia,’—had been its 
ruin.” 


In this appalling condition of his na- 
tive country, the Prince of Orange was 
not idle. Long ago would he have suf- 
fered death by the most exquisite tortures 
that men or devils could have devised, 
if Alva could only have laid hands upon 
him, But the Prince was too wise a man 
to be entrapped. At the council-board 
and on the battle field his services were 
ever ready to aid his afflicted fellow-coun- 
trymen, and during these dismal years, 
he was the only star of hope that beam- 
ed above their horizon. 


Sated with plunder and slaughter, 
Alva left the Netherlands loaded with 
the curses and frantic hate of a whole 
nation, The short administration of his 
successor, theGrand Requesens, was char- 
acterized by no very important events, 
except the Antwerp “fury.” The year 
1576 witnessed the proud and beautiful 
Antwerp, the queen city of Europe, at- 
tacked without warning and without pro- 
vocation by the Spanish garrison which 
held its citadel. For three days and 
nights the tide of slaughter ran un- 
checked. Eight thousand of its citizens 
were murdered, untold wealth was plun- 
dered, its magnificent public buildings 
were destroyed, and the glory of the city 
forever obliterated. Justice demands that 


the Spanish government should be ac- 
quitted of the blame of this transaction. 
It was a private enterprise of the sol- 
diers, stimulated, not by religious enthu- 
siasm, but solely by the love of plunder. 
The Reformed religion, despite the 
bloody persecution of the Duchess Mar- 
garet and Alva, had made such rapid 
progress, that Orange, as the representa- 
tive of all who opposed royal and eccle- 
siastical tyranny, was now enabled to 
present a formidable resistance. Re- 
quesens was succeeded in 1576 by Don 
John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto, 
and illegitimate son of Charles V. The 
conciliatory policy adopted at first by 
Don John, the able negotiations and con- 
summate statesmanship of Orange, Don 
John’s faithlessness, his campaigns in 
the Netherlands, his brilliant success and 
sad death are all admirably told. Alex- 
ander of Parma, the first captain of the 
age, succeeded to the post left vacant by 
the death of Don John. Though Alex- 
ander governed with a strong hand, and 
with infinitely more ability than any of 
his predecessors, he came too late to ar- 
rest the tide of events in the Nether- 
lands; and it was his fate to witness the 
“‘ severance of a nation and the birth of 
a republic.” The causes, indeed, of the 
separation had long been at work, but 
the idea of an independent State, as a 
remedy of their evils, seems to have been 
slow in dawning, even upon the sagacious 
mind of Orange. He struggled long and 
manfully to effect the union of the seven- 
t@éen Provinces, but without success. 
From numerous causes, the most promi- 
nent of which were mutiny, jealousy, and 
an obstinate attachment to the Romish 
religion, he: found it impossible to de- 
tach the Flemish Provinces from the 
government of Spain. He lived long 
enough, however, to see the Seven United 
Provinces of Holland independent in all 
but in name. His stirring, eventful, and 
heroic life was suddenly brought to a 
close on the 10th of July, 1584, (after 
three previous unsuccessful attempts to as- 
sassinate him,) by the hand of the assas- 
sin Gérard, hired by the Pope and Philip. 
Magnanimous monarch, who instigated 
and rewarded ;—glorious and “ holy” 
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church, that encouraged, by her prayers 
and benedictions, so foul a deed ! 


With the death of the Prince of Or- 
ange, Mr. Motley brings his history to a 
close. The independence of the Dutch 
Republic was virtually accomplished, 
though not formally acknowledged till 
some years afterwards. 


It is, doubtless, a fortunate circum- 
stance for his future fame, that the au- 
thor has chosen so interesting a period 
upon which to base his first contribution 
to historic literature. So admirably is 
the work done, that the attention and in- 
terest of the reader are at once gained, 
and maintained unimpaired to the last. 
Let us briefly point out some of what we 
conceive to be the excellencies of the 
work. First, then, the industry and care 
of the author in ascertaining the truth 
seems to be sufficiently assured, from 
the numerous citations of contemporane- 
ous authorities. The work bears inter- 
nal evidence of its truthfulness. The 
great test of truth, says a distinguished 
writer, is CONSISTENCY in all its parts, 
—and of this quality, Mr. Motley’s book 
gives abundant evidence. That he is, in 
the main, impartial, we have no doubt. 
Not even Philip, and none, except Alva, 
of the brood of Spanish harpies, that so 
long plundered and scourged the Nether- 
lands are painted in colours altogether 
black. If he errs in this respect, it is in 
favour of the Prince of Orange. The 
Prince seems to be as great a favourite 
with our author as his descendant afd 
successor, afterwards king of England, 
is with Lord Macaulay. Mr. Motley 
represents him as a hero of romance, and 
attributes to him only the noblest quali- 
ties, and those in their richest perfection. 
He makes him the greatest statesman, 
writer, orator, and general of his age. 
Now, we do not doubt that Mr. Motley’s 
general estimate of William’s character 
is correct. He was unquestionably the 
profoundest statesman of his age, as 
statesmanship then went,—his powers as 


‘an orator and writer are attested by the 


almost absolute sway he possessed in the 
States-General. He may have been a 
great general, but if he was, he was al- 
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most uniformly an unsuccessful one on 
the field. 

We do not recollect in the whole work, 
(three volumes of 600 pages each,) see- 
ing the slightest fault or blemish attrib- 
uted to the Prince, but the following in- 
cident related in Vol. 3d, page 289, will 
show that he was guilty of a little piece 
of Jesuitism, scarcely to be expected in 
a man of so exalted a character. In the 
contest for supremacy between the ad- 
herents of the Prince and Philip in the 
city of Ghent, one Ryhove, an ardent re- 
publican, proposed to the Prince the vio- 
lent seizure and expulsion of the leaders 
of the opposing party, and asked his ad- 
vice and his aid in accomplishing the ob- 
ject. The Prince neither encouraged nor 
discouraged the scheme; intending, as 
Mr. Motley admits, if Ryhove should 
prove successful, to avow his knowledge 
and approval of the act, but if he should 
fail, to disavow the whole proceeding. 
It were, however, an envious task to point 
out spots in a character so noble and 
pure, 

In the delineation of character Mr. 
Motley is exceedingly happy. The pro- 
found dissimulation of Philip, the supple 
and patient Jesuitism of Granvelle, the 
arrogant vanity of Egmont, the unap- 
proachable malignity and cruelty of 
Alva, the impetuous bravery and chi- 
valry of Don John, and above all, the 
calm and intrepid heroism of Orange are 
all admirably drawn. The author never 
leaves out of sight the grand fact—the 
leading idea of the revolt of the Nether- 
lands, (as, indeed, it would be impossible 
for a faithful chronicler to do) viz: that 
it was the deadly struggle of a brave, 
patient and oppressed people with a 
bloodly and remorseless tyranny, for the 
privilege of worshipping God according 
to their own conviction of truth. Com- 
pared with our national struggle for civil 
liberty, theirs for moral freedom rises 
supericr in moral grandeur. The story 
of the Netherlands is pregnant with in- 
struction and warning to all who love 
civil and religious liberty. 

The style of these volumes is singular- 
ly clear and transparent. As the best 
mirror reflects the image so truly, that 
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we suspect not its existence, so that style 
is best which conveys the meaning so 
plainly that we pay no attention to the 
words in which it is conveyed. We 
neither see nor expect the existence of a 
medium between the author’s mind and 
our own, but seem to receive the meaning 
by actual contrast (so to speak) of mind 
with mind. Mr. Motley’s style approach- 
es near to this excellence. It is gene- 
rally uniform and equable, and with few 
attempts at jfine or eloquent writing. As 
aspecimen, we select at random his ac- 
count of the execution of Count Egmont, 
vol. 2d, page 203 et seq. 

** During the night, the necessary pre- 
parations for the morning tragedy had 
been made in the great square of Brus- 
sels. It was the intention of government 
to strike terror to the heart of the people 
by the exhibition of an impressive and 
appalling spectacle. The absolute and 
irresponsible destiny which ruled them 
was to be made manifest by the immola- 
tion of these two men, so elevated by 
rank, powerful connexion and service. 

‘‘The effect would be heightened by 
the character of the locality where the 
gloomy show was to be presented. The 
great square of Brussels had always a 
striking and theatrical aspect. Its archi- 
tectural effects, suggesting in some de- 
gree the meretricious union between Ori- 
ental and a corrupt Grecian art, accom- 
plished in the medieval midnight, have 
amazed the eyes of many generations. 
The splendid Hotel de Ville, with its 
daring spire and elaborate front, orna- 
mented one side of the place; directly 
opposite was the graceful, but incoherent 
facade of the Brood-huis, now the last 
earthly resting place of the two distin- 
guished victims, while grouped around 
these principal buildings rose the fantas- 
tic palaces of the Archers, Mariners, and 
of the other guilds, with their festooned 
walls and toppling gables bedizened 
profusely with emblems, statues and 
quaint decorations. The place had been 
alike the scene of many a gay tourna- 
ment, and of many a bloody execution. 
Gallant knights had contended within its 
precincts, while bright eyes rained influ- 
ence from all those picturesque balconies 


and decorated windows. Martyrs to re- 
ligious and political liberty had, upon the 
same spot, endured agonies which might 
have roused every stone of its pavement 
to mutiny or softened them to pity. 
Here Egmont himself, in happier days, 
had often borne away the prize of skill 
or valour, the cynosure of every eye; 
and hence, almost in the noon of life il- 
lustrated by many brilliant actions, he 
was to be sent by the hand of tyranny, 
to his great account. 

“On the morning of the 5th of 
June, three thousand Spanish troops were 
drawn up in battle array around a scaf- 
fold which had been erected in the centre 
of the square. Upon this scaffold, which 
was covered with black cloth, were placed 
two velvet cushions, two iron spikes, and 
a small table. Upon the table was a 
silver crucifix. The provost-marshal, 
Spelle, sat on horseback below, with his 
red wand in his hand, liti: dreaming 
that for him a darker doom was reserved 
than that of which he was now the min- 
ister. _The executioner was concealed 
beneath the draperies of the scaffold. 

“‘At eleven o’clock, a company of Span- 
ish soldiers, led by Julian Romero and 
Captain Salinas, arrived at Egmont’s 
chamber. The Count was ready for them. 
They were about to bind his hands, but 
he warmly protested against the indigni- 
ty, and, opening the folds of his robe, 
showed them that he had himself shorn 
off his collars, and made preparation for 
death. This request was granted. Eg- 
mont, with the Bishop by his side, then 
walked with a steady step the short dis- 
tance which separated them from the 
place of execution. Julian Romero and 
the guard followed him. On his way, he 
read aloud the fifty-first psalm? ‘Hear 
me cry, O God, and give ear unto my 
prayer!’ He seemed to have selected 
these Scriptural passages as a proof that, 
notwithstanding the machinations of his 
enemies, and the cruel punishment to 
which they led him, loyalty to his sover- 
eign was as deeply rooted and as reli- 
gious a sentiment in his bosom as devo- 
tion to his God. ‘ Thou wilt prolong the 
King’s life; and his years as many gen- 
erations. He shall abide befure God fur- 
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ever! Oh! prepare mercy and truth, 
which may preserve him.’ Such was 
the remarkable prayer of the condemned 
traitor on his way to the block. 

“TIaving ascended the scaffold, he 
walked across it twrice or thrice. He 
was dressed in a tabard or robe of red 
damask, over which was thrown a short 
black mantle, embroidered in gold. He 
had a black silk hat, with black and 
white plumes on his head, and held a 
handkerchief in his hand. As he strode 
to and fro, he expressed a bitter regret 
that he had not been permitted to die, 
sword in hand, fighting for his country 
and his king. Sanguine to the last, he 
passionately asked Romero whether the 
sentence was really irrevocable, whether 
a pardon was not even then to be granted. 
The marshal shrugged his shoulders, 
murmuring a negative reply. Upon 
this, Egmont gnashed his teeth together, 
rather in rage than in despair. Shortly 
afterward commanding himself again, he 
threw aside his robe and mantle, and 
took the badge of the Golden Fleece from 
his neck. Kneeling then upon one of the 
cushions, he said the Lord’s prayer aloud, 
and requested the bishop, who knelt by 
his side, to repeat it thrice. After this 
the prelate gave him the silver crucifix to 
kiss, and then pronounced his blessing 
upon him. This done, the Count rose 
again to his feet, laid aside his hat and 
handkerchief, knelt again upon the cush- 
ion, drew a little cap over his eyes, and 
folding his hands together, cried in a 
loud voice, ‘ Lord, into thy hands I come 
mit my spirit!’ The executioner then 
suddenly appeared, and severed his head 
from his shoulders at a single blow.” 

While we give to the style of these 
volumes high praise, we do not consider 
it faultless. It would, in a work so ex- 
tended, be an easy but invidious task to 
point out some verbal inaccuracies, The 
author sometimes departs from the severe 
simplicity of the strict historic style. 
For example, it must be acknowledged 
that, in the extract above quoted, the 
figure of “rousing the stones of the 
pavement to mutiny, or softening them 
to pity ” is rather too extravagant for the 
calm dignity of the philosophic historian. 
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He sometimes forgets that he is address- 
ing posterity, and that it is his duty to 
relate facts, without becoming an advo- 
cate or denouncer of particular men, or 
particular systems of religion or govern- 
ment. Though giving, in the main, an 
impartial and perspicuous narrative of 
events in the Netherlands, he occasionally 
breaks out into a strain of fierce de- 
nunciation, with redundance of epithets 
and turgidness of diction. It is, doubt- 
less, natural that the contemplation of 
revolting crimes should excite a feeling 
of indignation, but a question here arises, 
whether the historian can become the 
apologist or advocate of men or systems, 
and still preserve his character of impar- 
tiality. And, if this question be decided 
in the affirmative, the farther question 
arises, ‘‘ How may the writer best accom- 
plish this object?” Is it by delivering a 
‘plain, unvarnished tale,” or by a direct 
appeal to the passions of his readers? 
The powerful but silent eloquence of 
facts is too much overlooked, and we. 
think that Mr. Motley has erred, though 
naturally and excusably, in breaking 
forth, from time to time in impassioned 
appeals, such as the following :— 

“The history of Alva’s administration 
in the Netherlands is one of those pic- 
tures which strike us almost dumb with 
wonder. Why has the Almighty suffer- 
ed such crimes tv be perpetrated in His 
sacred name? Was it necessary that 
many generations should wade through 
this blood in order to acquire for their 
descendants the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious freedom? Was it necessary that 
an Alva should ravage a peaceful nation 
with sword and flame, that desolation 
should be spread over a happy land, in 
order that the pure and heroic character 
of William of Orange should stand forth 
the more conspicuously, like an antique 
statue of spotless marble against a stor- 
my sky.” 

In conclusion, we observe that this 
work has not received that notice and 
commendation at the hands of American 
literary men which it justly deserves. 
The author has entered upon and pur- 
sued with eminent success, the path 
opened by Prescott and Washington Ir- 
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ving. We look forward with pleasure to 
the appearance of a second work which 
he is said to be preparing, in continua- 
tion of his first; and doubt not that it 


will add to his already well earned fame 
as a writer, and prove a valuable contri- 
bution to the stock of American litera- 
ture. 
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Up in the high tree-tops, 
The song-bird sways; 


Sweet ’mid the storm are the gushing lays 


He merrily weav 


es. 


He waits not for smiling skies, 


Or sunny ray, 


To turn to opals the fringing spray 
Of the fluttering leaves. 
He scatters the crystal drops 
Like musical pearls, 
And every drop as it quivers and whirls, 


Adds a note to hi 


s hymn. 


In his song a summer lies 


Of balm and shine— <p 


Wide earth seems gay wit 


h day’s golden wine, 


As he sings in the rain. 


II. 


And thus in storm and rain 


The Poet sings— 


Plaintive and sweet are the notes he wrings 
From his quivering heart. 


He waits not for Fo 


rtune’s hand 


To gild the years, 
Turning to jewels the bitter tears 


Tliat in secret sta 


rt. 


The harmonies of pain, 
The sweets of woe, 


In silver waves through hi 
And enrich his st 


Like a seraph he seems to stand 


In the Eden-door, 


s numbers flow, 
rain. 


» 


In a summer of rapture evermore,— 
As he sings in the rain! 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


The war of the Revolution found or entire country but illy prepared to meet its 
exigencies, in all except the character of her people and their determined spirit of re- 
sistance; but Virginia in particular, from the nature of her coasts and her internal con- 
dition, seemed almost to invite invasion. The Chesapeake lay open to the naval force 
of the mistress of the seas: the mouths and shores of our principal rivers were unforti- 
fied, and several of these were navigable far into the interior. We were without a 
regular army or navy; the militia of our eastern counties, though not without the other 
virtues of the soldier, were but imperfectly disciplined, and the draughts from these 
were at first either insufficient or for too limited terms of service. Our back-woods-men 
of the West had been more enured to arms, whether as hunters and soldiers, but from 
the character of the enemy on their borders, both their weapons and tactics were some- 
what peculiar. The battle of Point Pleasant, in °74, had for the time broken the power 
of the neighbouring Indians; but of this our people were then not so fully apprised, and 
not knowing but their presence might be required nearer home, they were at first some- 
what reluctant to come in any great numbers to the aid of their éastern brethren, though 
they afterwards rendered most eflicient service. The quantity of arms and munitions 
of war, originally limited, had been farther reduced by consumption or use; and our 
mineral resources, from which farther supplies might be created, were either unknown 
or undeveloped. Manufactories—except of the plainest house-hold kind—had never 
flourished in Virginia; and the suspension of regular commerce, which rendered both 
exports and imports precarious, not only caused the burden of taxation to press heavily on 
the people, but well nigh deprived them of certain prime necessaries of life; and the 
privation was the more severe in that the general observance, for years previous, of the 
Resolves of the “ Association” for the non-consumption of British manufactures, had 
reduced the supplies toa minimum, Other causes concurred to aggravate the evil. The 
greater part of our commerce was in the hands of Scottish merchants, and most of these 
were unfriendly to the cause; or where otherwise, being factors, had no alternative but 
to obey the instructions of their principals who resided abroad. The holders of coin 
often hoarded their treasures; and paper emissions, which rapidly depreciated, being 
used for the payment of previous debts, materially affected the fortunes of private indi- 
viduals. The number of traitors and disaffected was inconsiderable when compared 
with those of other of the States, but there were enough of these in particular localities 
to exert an unhappy influence on the neighbouring people, imposing on them at times by 
false or exaggerated rumours, for which the imperfect facilities of intercourse afforded 
but a tardy corrective. Our slaves were also liable to be tampered with and seduced, 
under the promise of freedom, or forcibly abducted and made to serve the purposes of 
the enemy. The old Government having ceased,a new one must be established, based 
on Republican principles and adapted to our peculiar circumstances. As this wasa 
work of time and deliberation, its Executive powers in the interval was entrusted to a 
Committee of Safety; and it was reserved for Virginia at length to present to the world 
the first example of a written Constitution of Republican Government. 

The cotemporaneous volumes of our laws* will show, in some degree, the prompt 
and energetic measures taken to supply the various wants we have enumerated, and to 
meet the several exigencies as they arose; and History has given her narrative of the 
principle events in their order. The extracts which follow may either present some of 
those events in a new or more familiar light, or furnish details unnoticed by the historian. 
The originals, from which they are taken, often contain other matter of general interest,— 
remarks on the character and conduct of individuals, public and private,—reflections on 
passing events,—anticipations for the future, whether of hope or fear,—with suggestions 
of what might be politic or expedient at the particular juncture ;—but it has been 
thought best to limit them to such as either specially relate to Virginia, or may farther 
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illustrate this era of her history. The names of the writers—being those of so many of 


our ancient worthies—may farther recommend their views to the reader. 


It is proper occasionally to review these scenes, as well to contrast the present with the 


then condition of our country, and thereby to obtain a clearer conception of the much 


for which we have to be grateful, as to show what may be done, under circumstances 


the most unfavourable, by a people determined to be freed from foreign domination. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE LETTERS OF EDMUND 
PENDLETON TO R. H. LEE. 


Oct. 28th, 1775. We are much con- 
cerned to hear there are traitors in Phi- 
ladelphia, “‘ but alas, they are the pro- 
duct of every clime.” Virginia has its 
Matt. Phripps, who we are just informed 
is gone on board the William. You know 
the sacred trust reposed in him. Our 
importation of Grain* is about 4000 fbs., 
which is safely stored. 


TO THE VA. DELEGATION IN CONGRESS, 


Noy. llth, 1775. The Committee of 
Safety have received and considered your 
favour of October 31st, and can easily 
foresee the necessity of arms and ammu- 
nition being sought for during this win- 
ter, and the propriety of relaxing so much 
of the Association as might interfere with 
the prosecution of that business; we also 
wish you to consider whether the impor- 
tation of Salt might nut be included in 
that regulation, as we are informed from 
all parts that the clamours of the people 
begin to be high on account of that 
Article, and we greatly fear the conse- 
quences if some method cannot be fallen 
on to supply their wants. We are sorry 
to say we have nothing promising from 
Mr. Tate, and are told that Lord Dun- 
more has already collected a large quan- 
tity, and is embracing every opportunity, 
by seizing what comes in his way, of in- 
creasing his store; we doubt not with an 
intention to try the virtue of our people, 
when the want of that necessary article 
becomes more sensible among them. 

Tho’ we see the utility of the measure 
adopted by the Congress for the impor- 
tation of these necessaries, we at the same 
time cannot avoid contemplating the dan- 


ger and almost insuperable difficulties, 
which in: our opinion will attend the 
carrying it into execution here, in our 
defenceless state, without a single armed 
vessel to give the exports and imports 
even the shadow of protection. 

We sympathize with you in the dis- 
agreeable feelings you must sustain on 
the disgraceful patience and suffering of 
some of our people, which tho’ confined 
to a very few will be charged to the 
Colony. The only apology for them is, 
the exposed situation of their families 
and property, the want of arms and am- 
munition, and their intermixture with 
Tories, who instead of assisting were 
ready every moment to betray them. We 
could not protect them. We had men 
enough, but were left to ransack every 
corner of the country for arms, tents and 
other necessaries. The few we collected 
were unavoidably retained here for the 
protection of our magazine, Treasury 
and Records. Both regiments are now 
literally armed, and our troops are march- 
ing to Norfolk. Let us have credit for 
driving them off at Hampton, and for 
having ever since prevented their coming 
near the shore, there, and up the river, as 
high as James Town, tho’ they attempted 
to frighten us, with abortive discharges 
of their cannon. 

P, S.—Since writing the above the 
Treasurer informs us, that Mr. Tate has 
his Pans fixed, and says he can make 
150 Bushels a week. 


TO R. H. LEE, 


1776, Ap’1 20th. I feel the propriety 
and necessity of adopting some such 
mode as you propose, for constructing 
salt works at the Public Expense. I 
have generally thought necessary articles 
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would he most probably produced to the 
Society, by giving bounties for encourag- 
ing private adventurers; but having tried 
this without effect, it will be prudent to 
risque even a loss of Public money to 
secure an Article without which our peo- 
ple will break thro’ all restraint: we 
shall be glad to receive the approved 
method of making it, as we have suf- 
fered in other cases by setting out wrong. 

My relation, Mr. John Taylor, who ac- 
companied me to Philadelphia, has some- 
how got disappointed in his wishes to get 
into the Army; I am told two places are 
still vacant, in the gift of Congress, that 
of Muster Master, by the resignation of 
Mr. Randolph, and that of Judge Advo- 
cate, in which we have heard of no ap- 
pointment, either of which Mr. Taylor 
would accept, tho’ greatly prefer the for- 
mer. I can answer for his fidelity in 
any thing, and if you are disengaged, 
your vote and interest in his favour will 
much oblige him and me. 





1776, December 28th. If the House of 
Bourbon mean to join us at all, I think it 
will be soon, lest the progress of the 
Enemy should make our connexion less 
valuable by the destruction of our com- 
mercial Cities. 

A supply of woollens will be very agree- 
able intelligence, as a dread of want in 
that Article seems to impede our enlist- 
ments, which however, I hear, go on 
tolerably. You will have heard that be- 
sides our 18 Battalions, we have em- 
powered the Governor and Council to 
raise any number they can and which 
they may think necessary. 


1777, February 8th. It seems, we have 
7 men-of-war in our bay, who have been 
hitherto tolerably civil; a vessel loaded 
with blankets luckily escaped them and 
is got up York River. 


March 9th, 1777. I have omitted pay- 
ing my respects to you for two past Posts, 
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concluding from my last you were in Va., 
but have heard you remain at Baltimore. 
I observe by the last papers Col. Wood- 
ford is at last promoted, and felt concern 
at seeing him behind Muhlenburg and 
Weedon. Mercer and Stevens had origi- 
nally.a right to command him, and it was 
owing to some untoward circumstances, 
contrary to his endeavors, that he was 
put over them, and therefore it was just 
they should be put in their proper places: 
tho’ it must hurt the delicacy of a good 
Officer to have a man under him to day 
command him to-morrow. But these 
gentlemen, however worthy I think them, 
had no such claim, and I am persuaded, 
would have been happy in ranking under 
him. What he will determine to do I 
know not, but as I think him a valuable 
Officer, I wish, for the common good, he 
may waive all these considerations, and 
return into the Service. I hear our Conti- 
nental Troops begin to collect fast in 
companies, and I hope will soon be on their 
march to relieve the General, who seems 
to be yet in rather a dangerous situation, 


May 11th, 1777, Caroline. The last 
division of 2200 North Carolina troops 
passed thro’ this County yesterday; they 
are healthy and spirited, and their decent, 
orderly behaviour does honour to their 
Officers. They are to take the Small 
Pox, which will retard their arrival, but 
will be a respectable reinforcement, I 
fear not in time to be before Howe’s ac- 
cession of new troops. 

One of our vessels has slipped in with 
2000 stand of arms, and a small vessel 
in which Bannister is interested has car- 
ried a Rum Prize into N. Carolina. 













1777, May 17th. Your having plenty 
of stores of all kinds and Ammunition, 
is very agreeable, as I was alarmed, as 
well as surprized when Congress, some 
time ago, Resolved upon borrowing or 
buying arms from the Militia, and assess- 
ing the different States their proportion 
of blankets. I am sure few could have 
been got here, since besides having 
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spared many to the Soldiery, we have 
been near 3 years in a state of consump- 
tion only, with very little recruit, while 
the captures to the Eastward have been 
a source of continual supply to them. 


1777, May 25th. I find Mr. Hunter is 
alarmed lest his works should stop for 
want of iron; the Maryland Gentlemen 
who deal in that material article, either 
from the fondness of back friends to in- 
vest their paper in that commodity, or 
their opinion that we are in their power, 
or perhaps both, have demanded £20 a 
ton for Pigs. It will be shocking to have 
him stopped in so beneficial a course, 
since besides his gun manufactory and 
supplying the Navy with Anchors, &c., 
his slitting, plate, and wire mills are in 
great forwardness, which would produce 
the greatest private utility. We must 
explore our banks for ore and compel the 
Proprietors to open them, or give up to 
those who will, that we may have the 
necessary for these branches within our- 
selves. 


1777, August 30th. I think it no un- 
important part of our late success that 
militia had a principal hand in it, for if 
they will stand six hours’ hard fighting 
with their officers and men falling by 
their sides, we can never be subdued; 
our resources in that way are infinite, 
however difficult it may be to raise a 
regular army, and I am told the whole 
militia here, lately called below, were of 
volunteers without a single draft, and in 
most counties the whole declared them- 
selves ready if wanted. 

I am no soldier, but I think in dividing 
their Army as they have done, and car- 
rying on distant operations at the same 
time, they have played the game as we 
should have wished. 

I am glad to hear that the good old 
Lord of Hayes,* was able to get out even 
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on his crutches; his argument was like 
all his, wise and forcible, and I hope 
America will prove the truth of his pre- 
diction. 


1777, Nov. 2d. Some of the pleasantest 
lines that ever adorned paper since the 
promulgation of the Holy Scriptures, 
met my eyes in your obliging favour of 
the 21st past: and is it really true that 
the great and flourishing Burgoyne, with 
nine other Generals, at the head of the 
very number of men with which they 
boasted in St. Stephen’s Chapel they could 
conquer America, has surrendered to a 
detachment of our Army, composed for 
the most part of honest Planters, called 
to oppose them from the culture of their 
farms? I won’t say tell it not, but tell 
it in Gath and publish it in the streets of 
Askelon; and add, moreover, that this 
great and mighty nation whose Naval 
Power hath awed the world, hath been 
alarmed for their trade at home, by a few 
fishing boats scrambled up by the poor 
despised Americans, at a time they were 
entertaining the fond idea of blocking up 
all the ports upon the Ocean for 1800 
miles of a coast 3000 miles from them, 
If this don’t open the nation’s eyes, I 
think they are desperate and their de- 
struction inevitable: nor would I under- 
take to play for the Prussians, if they are 
such sanguine gamesters as not to allow 
we have “thrown sixes.” 


1777, Nov. 8th. Your last favour re. 
moves all doubts, and tho’ it cuts us off 
of 4 Generals, 10,000 stand of arms and 
5 pieces of cannon, which common fame 
had made it, we have yet had abundant 
reasons to be thankful, for it is a most 
important victory; and I am inclined to 
think their retiring to England may prove 
of greater advantage to us than their 
actual captivity here, in the report which 
they may make, discouraging further pro- 





* Lord Chatham. 
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secution of their attempts. Especially 
Burgoyne, if he seriously thinks our 
Independence inevitable, may forward a 
peace much in the House of Commons, 
where his own honour seems concerned, 
and must stimulate him to magnify our 
strength and importance. 


1778, June 13th. The treaties of Al- 
liance and free Commerce with France, 
which will probably lead the way to those 
with many other European Powers, will 
make this year « memorable Era, tho’ 
nothing more important should happen 
in it. 

August 16th. I was astonished at the 
Resolutions of the Commons in favour of 
the Irish. I consider them, however, as 
the first fruits of the benefits mankind 
will receive from our noble struggle. 
This and the succeis of the Duke of 
Richmond’s motion respecting the Toulon 
fleet, seem to indicate a change in ad. 
ministration. Happy for us they cannot 
raise Lord Chatham to be in the new. 

A heavy North-East storm, on Tues- 
day last, has greatly injured our Corn 
and Tobacco, and forced down too many 
of our half-ripe Peaches. I expect to 
hear it has reached the fleets. 


JOHN PAGE TO R, H. LEE, 


Williamsburg, Dec. 9th, 1775. 

It was so late when I received your 
letter, and I have been so engaged in 
business and surrounded by company, 
that I am scarcely able to tell you that I 
received it, and by no means have time 
to say how much obliged I am to you for 
writing it. But however much I am 
pressed for time, I cannot conclude with- 
out lamenting the unhappy situation of 
our Country. So defenceless is it- that 
I am persuaded that a couple of Frigates 
with a few tenders and only one Regi- 
ment, might at this time make as com- 
plete a conquest of all the lower Counties 
of Va. as Ld. Dunmore has made of 
Princess Ann and Norfolk. Col. Wood- 
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ford, with 500 hundred men, has been 
hitherto prevented from passing the Great 
Bridge, on his way to Norfolk, by a body 
of Negroes headed by Scotchmen and a 
a few Regulars; and I make no doubt 
that before he can pass, Norfolk will be 
made impregnable by land. It is capa- 
ble of being strongly fortified on a small 
neck of land near the Church, where it 
is said Lord D. has for some time past 
employed several hundred negroes. The 
only way, I conceive, that town can be 
taken without Cannon, must be by taking 
advantage of the night and throwing into 
it 3 or 400 resolute Fellows—and to make 
a bold push at the Sloops of War at the 
same time. I have mentioned this to 
several, but unhappily they call it a 
rash attempt, and seemed to be contented 
with the Expedition now carrying on 
under Col. Woodford—which if it should 


. succeed, can only force our enemies on 


beard the Ships, and oblige them to 
change the scene of the War, and spread 
their depredations farther. I wish to God 
we had a few armed Vessels to take the 
tenders. We might very much distress 
their ships by it. I approve very much 
of your hint of procuring them from 
Bermuda or the Northern Colonies. But 
most of the Committee and Convention 
seem to think it in vain to attempt any- 
thing by water. I think this may be at- 
tended with fatal consequences—for if no 
attempt of this kind is made before Rein- 
forcements of Ships and tenders arrive, 
the people will be most wretchedly dis- 
pirited and easily crushed. For my part, 
I think we should make a point of keeping 
possession of our Rivers, those excellent 
channels of Commerce, and should strain 
every nerve in struggles for the Dominion 
of the upper part of the rivers at least. It 
is certain that 5000 men cannot defend 
our Coast against the depredations of the 
men of war and tenders already here— 
but it is certain that 500 men in armed 
vessels could easily take the whole fleet. 


Feb. 3d., 1776. I have been always of 
your opinion with respect to our present 
Commander in Chief. All orders do pass 
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thro’ him, and: we really wish to be in 
perfect harmony with him. 


Feb. 19th, 1776. I moved too, with 
the like success, that the sum of £40 
should be paid to Bucktrout, for his inge- 
nuity in constructing, and to defray the 
expense of erecting a powder mill; and 
to enable him to prosecute his plan of 
working up the Salt Petre which may be 
collected in the neighbouring Counties, 
with his Hand Powder Mill now at work 
in this City. The President—altho’ I 
told the Committee I would engage to 
make 100 ths. of Powder per day with it, 
and endeavoured to show the necessity of 
encouraging such a work—declared that 
in his opinion it was a Bauble,—and 5 
members were of opinion that it was not 
worth the reward I proposed. I was 
ashamed for the Committee, and very 
much hurt to find that my recommenda- 
tion of a machine which I understood 
perfectly and had seen tried, and a man 
of whose ingenuity I had befure produced 
proofs by showing powder of his making 
and proving its excellence by actual ex- 
seriments, had not the least weight with 
he Committee. This mill, Sir, alone, 
ell attended, might supply a great part 
f our Country with Powder, I shall do 
Il I can to encourage the man to go on 
sith his work. I think private subscrip- 
tions, until the Convention meets, may 
enable him to be very serviceable. The 
Commitiee indeed, on finding that many 
people in Town entertain an high opinion 
of this Mill, begin to appear willing to 
give some kind of encouragement to it. 


April 12th, 1776. I am particularly 
obliged to you for so-readily promising 
me your va@ge and interest in favour of 
Col. Grayson. Before you can receive 
this you will have seen the letters to 
Gov, Eden from Lord G.Germain. They 
had a good effect here. I think almost 
every man, except the Treasurer, is will- 
ing to declare for Independency. But I 
fear it is too late for Va.; for if the at- 
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tack should be made here, which we have 
now great reason to expect, we shall 
be able to make but a poor resistance, 
Our army is but an handful of raw, un- 
disciplined troops, indifferently armed, 
wretchedly clothed, and without tenis or 
Blankets, Our people, in some places 
disconcerted about Henry’s Resignation, 
in others on account of the removal of 
the Troops from their Neighborhood, and 
in others at the apprehension of being 
removed, as the People of Norfolk and 
Princess Ann are to be, into the interior 
parts of the Country. In this state of 
things, God knows what will be the con- 
sequence of a vigorous push made by a 
fleet and 6 or 7 regiments. It is happy 
for us that General Lee is here, but so 
weak are we at present, our troops being 
so badly armed and accoutred, that I 
really pity him. On a review to day, 
there were only 500 men fit for duty. 
There are 3 companies at York and 6 at 
Hampton. I trust only to Heaven which 
has hitherto protected us. 

I would to God you could be here at 
the next Convention. It would be happy 
for us if you could be all spared on that 
oceasion; if you could, I make no doubt 
you might easily prevail in the Conven- 
tion to declare for Independency, and to 
establish a form of Government. 

(P. 8.) I suppose, as Mr. Arundel is 
appointed Captain of a company of Ar- 
tillery to be raised here, you either intend 
that there should be two Companies, or 
you did not know that we had already 
raised one. If the latter was the case, I 
fear there will be some confusion here, as 
Capt. Innes, who is captain of the Com- 
pany, isa very deserving man, and was 
expelled the college for his activity in the 
cause. To prevent this, and indeed as 
two companies are really wanted, I wish 
you would raise another, and put them 
both on the Continental Establishment. 


Williamsburg, Dec. 20th, 1776. 
You cannot conceive how our cause 
suffers for want of a constant and speedy 
conveyance of Authentic Intelligence 
I hope the late 


from State to State. 
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resolutions of Congress respecting the 
.osts would have remedied this incon- 
venience, but unhappily it has not been 
carried into execution. The Tories pro- 
pagate what lies they please to invent, 
and it is often long before we can contra- 
dict them. Seldom before they have 
made a bad impression somewhere. Many 
people here were greatly alarmed at the 
letters, which it is said, you and Col, 
Harrison wrote by the Post, (I have not 
yet seen them,) and seem to think all is 
lost. But Iam sure, your letters, and I 
suppose Col. Harrison’s, could never con- 
vey such an idea. For the loss of every 
town in America, must be but a small 
loss compared to all. Some people, I 
fear, wish all was lost. 
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cannon here. The two private Powder 
mills—for there are none belonging to the 
public—stand still for want of Saltpetre. 
A fine large Galley is almost finished 
in North Carolina, but we have no guns 
proper for her, and we want at least 50 
heavy Cannon for the necessary protec- 
tion of our most important harbors. We 
have discovered vast quantities of Lapis 
Calaminaris near one of the Copper mines 
in this State, so that we might, with pro- 
per spirit and Industry, supply America 
with Brass and Brass Cannon. Mr. 
David Jameson, one of our board, is con- 
cerned in a Copper mine, where he thinks 
that 20 or 30 hands might raise copper 
enough for this purpose, and the Cala- 
mine lies around in vast abundance. We 


have had specimens of this stone and a 
— small experiment made on some copper 
with it, and find that it makes fine brass. 


Bee Sa 


Se eee 


Williamsburg, Jan. 29th, 1777. 
P. S.—There is a sloop, (the one I 
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mentioned in my letter,) which has a 
number of soldier’s clothes on board, 
which will probably be taken if she 
ventures up the Bay. I have endeavored 
to have them landed and put on the backs 
of the poor fellows, who cannot march 
without clothes. But the Capt. refuses 
to deliver them, unless by an order of 
Congress, or of Mrs. Buckannan of Balti- 
more. * * * * If the clothes could be 
sent to Fredericksburg, they would be 
very convenient for the men who will 
rendezvous there. 


Williamsburg, Feb. 27th, 1777. 

If I can have any weight with the 
Governor and Council, no pains shall be 
spared to put our Navy on a respectable 
footing. As it is, I think, if we were not 
too diffident, or ignorant of the effect of 
18 Pounders, we might drive away the 
Men of War. * * * 

The apprehension of an Indian War 
makes the people immediately on the 
frontier, who are the best troops in the 
world for the defence of that country, 
very averse to leaving it, and they will 
not enlist. 

I can hear nothing yet of casting 


Wms. Burg, August 29th, 1777. 

I will do all in my power to forward 
the works you mention, but I have long 
laboured in vain to draw the attention of 
our Countrymen towards the Copper and 
Lapis Calaminaris. 


Rosewell, Sep. 11th, 1777. 

I return you many thanks for the 
Hand bill, and heartily congratulate you 
on the glorious news it contains. Col. 
Gansevoort deserves the highest honours 
for his gallant defence of Fort Schuyler; 
and Arnold, whose perseverance, forti- 
tude, and fearless spirit, raised him long 
since high in my esteem, rises still higher 
by his rapid march to -support Fort 
Schuyler, his noble resolution to attack 
the Besiegers at all events rather than 
suffer the Garrison to fal! into their hands, 
and above all by the Terror which his 
approach seemed to spread@thro’ the 
British Army and the happy effects of 
this Consternation. And what shall I 
say of the Generals Herkimer and Starke, 
the Colonels Warner and Willet. I can- 
not sufficiently admire them. Happy for 
us, that quarter of America teems with 
Heroes. 
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IT think it the happiest event of the 
War that Ticonderoga was evacuated,— 
for otherwise Burgoyne would not have 
ventured so far into the Country. Had 
he been forced to make regular approaches 
and attack that place in form, and been 
long detained by a stout resistance, he 
must either have set down at that Post 
after its surrender, or if compelled to 
raise the siege, have retired to Crown 
Point; so that I think St, Clair’s retreat 
a happy circumstance; and almost think 
that if Burgoyne has not seen the votes 
of Congress condemning that step, he will 
now think it but a manceuvre. Do you 
recollect your conversation with Major 
Butler of Charleston, in the Coffee House 
Porch at Wms. Burg, on the subject of 
defending Ticonderoga? I think you 
spoke of it as a place of little consequence, 
which surprised us much, and upon our 
expressing some surprise at your opinion, 
you added that you believed Congress had 
ordered it to be evacuated ; which I looked 
upon to be the case until I saw the 
votes above-mentioned, and then I con- 
cluded you must have spoken it in jest 
and for the sake of argument. 


Some people here are greatly afraid, 
that Howe, when forced to abandon his 
designs against Philadelphia, will thro’ 
vexation and Revenge lay waste Mary- 
land and Virginia, and canton his troops 
for the Winter in those States. We have 
have an excellent body of Militia, but 
unhappily we have not Tents, &., &c., 
for a sufficient number of them. Is there 
no possibility for cutting out an excuse for 
France to declare War against England? 
Can she not, with a safe, Catholic con- 
science, endeavor to restore the unhappy 
race of the Stuarts? May not the present 
cruel Usurper be told, that he has far ex- 
ceeded any of that family in acts of 
Tyranny; even the English themselves 
have no good reason to object to their 
restoration, and the Scotch must be 
strangely altered to be less zealous and 
active in this favorite work, than they 
were in 1715 or 1745. 


(P. 8.) I heartily congratulate you, 
on the gallant behaviour of our kinsman, 
Capt. Lee, of the light Horse. 


Vou. XXVII—17 
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Williamsburg, Oct. 17th, 1777. 

I this moment received yours of the 
10th inst. by the return of our Express, 
and am much obliged to you for the par- 
ticular account you have given me of our 
attack on the Enemy. From your ac- 
count of this affair, and Weedon’s par- 
ticular detail of the Plan, March, and 
Disposition of Attack, I look upon it 
to be one of the best concerted, but 
worst executed expeditions and At- 
tacks, which ever was made. However, 
as our troops have learnt experience by 
it, and are willing to make a second 
trial of their Courage and skill, and have 
also received a considerable reinforcement 
since their repulse, which makes them 
very much resemble the Hydra, I trust 
they will be more successful in their next 
attempt and show us that they have not 
an Hercules to deal with. For my own 
part however, I had rather fight such 
battles every day than not fight at all. 
For we not only have the advantage of 
gaining experience by frequent engage-* 
ments, but we must at length break up 
and destroy, or worry our Enemies to 
death. They will soon be taught to 
reason in this manner: “If we are to 
depend upon reinforcements and supplies 
of Provisions sent us from the distance 
of 3000 miles, and our enemies, having 
supplies at hand and recruits daily com- 
ing in, can easily, after every defeat, meet 
us with renewed, or at least undimin- | 
ished numbers; and if we add to this 
that a total defeat to us must be ruinous, 
not only to our affairs in America—but 
perhaps to Britain herself, what folly is 
it to contend any longer for the Conquest . 
of America! We see that the loss of 
Towns and the rout of Armies, serves 
but to embitter and to instruct our ene- 
mies, whilst our very victories must ruin 
us. Our unavoidable losses in killed and 
wounded, the necessary guards for the 
sick and wounded after such incessant 
Attacks and fatigues, and the garrisons 
for the Posts we must occupy, must in a 
short time so weaken us, that it will be 
at least impossible to make any farther 
progress in our Victories.” But enough 
of this Reverie. 

I am myself much pleased with the 
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plan and proposals of the French Officers, 
but am much afraid that our Assembly 
will be too much prejudiced against For- 
eigners to accept it; and our officers are 
so conceited and so jealous of the French, 
that I fear it will meet with great oppo- 
sition from that quarter. However, as 
far as my opinion can influence any of 
the members I shall give it freely. The 
Capt. La Porte de Crome, who was out 
on the recruiting service when I men- 
tioned him to you, now proposes jointly 
with Mons, Baury, an accomplished young 
Officer, to raise a French Regiment in the 
West India Islands for 50 dollars per 
man, to be paid on producing the men in 
this State; provided they can have the 
command as Colo. and Lieut. Colo. They 
ask for nothing in advance, for they think 
they can recruit men and import them 
equipt for 50 dollars each. If so, I think 
it the cheapest way of raising men. I 
am sure those we raise now cost us more. 
If the Assembly should refuse their offer, 
prould it not be worthy the consideration 
of Congress whether they should not ac- 
cept of it? For I shall advise them to 
tender their services to Congress if re- 
fused here. 


P. S.—I have this moment read a more 
particular account of the late action writ- 
ten by Capt. Pierce, which has induced 
me to alter my opinion of that affair. I 
think now that it was much better con- 
ducted than I before thought, and the 
bravery of our Troops makes full amends 
for the misfortune. 


Williamsburg, Nov. 9th, 1777. 


The Assembly, it seems, have offered 
Capt. Loyauté the command of an Acade- 
my instead of a Regiment. I suppose he 
will not accept of this offer. We have 
with us a very able engineer who will 
undertake this business if offered to him. 
He has shown his skill and great abili- 
ties, in the directions he has given for 
fortifying some of our Harbors, and in a 
most excellent treatise he has written on 
maritime defence and on the principles of 
Fortification. He understands English 
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well, and translates it into Italian, Span- 
ish or French. Into French, elegantly, 
as he showed by his translations of our 
letters to the Havannah and New Or- 
leans. * * * 


I lost an opportunity of writing to you 
by the last Post, as I was out of town 
great part of the week, and as I returned 
not till yesterday, and was then engaged 
at Church all day, and in company late 
at night, and am just about to prepare 
for the Ball this evening, I can only 
scribble these lines by way of letter and 
apology. 


Wms. Burg, 17th Feb., 1778. 
The resolution of Assembly you men- 
tion respecting the Galleys to be stationed 
on the Rappahannock, I have never seen, 
but will enquire for it. If we had twenty 
or thirty 32 pounders, we might, in my 
opinion, secure our Rivers, but without . 
more heavy cannon we cannot defend 
them. I wish you had mentioned the 
situation, or station, of the Men of War, 
and their strength, Perhaps something 
might be done to remove them. I[ am 
much pleased with Capt. Loyauté and 

have assisted him with all my ability. 


Williamsburg, May 7th, 1778. 

As to ‘he report you have heard respect- 
ing the stipulation with the Delegates 
in Gloucester, | am pretty certain you 
have been misinformed. However, I have 
often heard it said that you had made the 
motion you mention, and have as often 
declared that I could not believe it, for 
even if you had any pique against the 
General, you were too good a Politician 
and Whig to attempt to remove him 
from the command he holds, and that 
I believed it to be a stale trick of the 
7. * * * 


P. Grymes is actually elected, I am 
told, and old Wormley was within a 
few votes of being sent with him. 
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FROM LETTERS OF F, LIGHTFOOT LEE TO R. 
H. LEE- 


July 16th, 1776. The 11th of next 
month Col’s. Harrison and Braxton are 
no longer Delegates, and as Mr. Jefferson 
is determined to go home then, we shall 
be without a representation, unless you 
join us. We have not heard when Mr. 
Wythe intends to be here. 


Yorktown, Pa., Dee. 15th, 1777. 
We have reason to think that there 
are many emissaries of the enemy sent 
into the country, and some to the parts 
of Virginia adjoining this State. I wish 
you would urge the Executive Power to 
have some active, spirited whigs, in those 
counties to keep the most vigilant eye 
over them, especially where there are 
prisoners of war. We find the peo- 

ple of Frederick begin to be poisoned. 


Menokin, June 25th, 1778. 


Some of the people in the lower end of 
Westmoreland have lately been a little 
turbulent. Several of them associated 
and were in arms to oppose the execution 
of the militia law. However, they have 
been quelled without bloodshed, and the 
ring-leaders are in the hands of justice. 
These ill-humours among the people are 
altogether owing to the many infamous 
lies whch are circulated by the incor- 
rigible villains, whom the mistaken poli- 
cy of our country has supp2sed to re- 
main withus. * * * The Junto, by 
their lies and intrigues, have so far 
carried their point as to throw some 
little discredit upon us, but have missed 
their great aim of removing obstruc- 
tions to their jobbing schemes, I think 
you are perféctly right in not gratifying 
them by resenting the ill-treatment of 
the Assembly. The Esq., says Mr. Har- 
vey, who got to Williamsburg after the 
election, was much offended, and made 
those who had been taken in by certain 
gentry, perfectly ashamed of themselves. 
Isuppose they would now willingly return 
you thanks to make up with you, though 
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they will again be taken in by the same 
wretches. How imperfect a creature is 
man. We have had fine, seasonable 
weather, and 1 think the crops are ina 
good way. 


Menokin, July 12th, 1778. 


I find the people in this part of the 
country not in the least hurt by the war- 
They are better cloathed; and I think 
bettered in every circumstance. But 
there is a lamentable indolence and inat- 
tention to public affairs in the gentlemen, 
which leaves the people open to the arts 
of every designing rascal, and has occa- 
sioned some discontents and an aversion 
to entering into the army. 

The weather is so excessive hot that I 
have not been able to do so much to- 
wards setting things right, as I could 
wish ; but from what I have seen, I am 
sare the people only want to be well in- 
formed, to do every thing that is desired 
of them. 


Menokin, Aug. 12th, 1778. 


I am as heartily tired of the knavery 
and stupidity of the generality of man- 
kind as you can be, But it is our duty 
to stem the torrent as much as we can, 
and to do all the service in our power, to 
our country and friends. The conscious- 
ness of having done so will be the great- 
est of all rewards. I have very little 
hopes from the present race. They are 
too much infected with the views of Bri- 
tain, but by proper regulations to en- 
large the understanding and improve the 
morals of the rising generation, we may 
give a fair opportunity to succeeding Pa- 
triots of making their country flourishing 
and happy. But this must be the work of 
Peace: in the mean time we must strug- 
gle with the present degeneracy, and 
prevent as much of its bad effects as pos- 
sible. 

August 20th.—We have had a bad gust, 
and heavy continued rains for five weeks, 
which have injured the crops very much, 
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Philadelphia, Dec. 15th, 1778. 

I do not wonder at your disgust at the 
wickedness and folly of mankind. I 
have so much of the same feeling, that I 
am sure there can be no condition in life 
more unhappy than to engage in the 
management of public affairs, with hon- 
est intentions. But hard as the lot is, it 
must be done, at least till things have got 
into a tolerable way. * * * 

Congress has as yet done nothing in 
finance or foreign affairs. I fear there is 
a design in some that nothing shall be 
done, that things may get into such dis- 
order as to make the people wish for the 
old government. Congress has no power, 
and every villain whom they want to call 
to account, insults them. The enclosed 
letter from Mr. Lawrence will give you 
an account of his resignation and his 
reasons, He is really an honest man, 
and I hope will do a great deal of good. 


FROM SAME. 


Williamsburg, Aug. 17th, 1777. 


A letter from Géneral Hand to Col. 
Campbell of Yohogony County, says that 
he expects to be attacked by 500 of the 
English besides Indians, and wants a re- 
inforcement of 400 for the garrison of 
Fort Pitt. Few troops at WmsBurg and 
no General. Col. Theodorick Bland to 
be married to Mrs. Yates. The Mt. 
Airy family are well. Only 10 of Lane’s 
company took the oath when tendered. 
Many refuse it in Northumberland and 
Richmond ; Lancaster and the counties to 
the southward took the oath, except Bruns- 
wick and some about Princess Anne and 
Norfolk. 


PROM THE LETTERS OF MANN PAGE, JR., 
TO R. H. LEE, 


Mansfield, Sept. 2d, 1777. 


The appearance of Howe’s Fleet, in 
our bay, alarmed the lower parts of the 
country to a very great degree, but the 
alacrity with which the militia, who 
were called from the upper parts, turned 
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out, gives me great reason to hope that 
if the enemy should invade our country, 
the Virginia Militia would be able to 
withstand the mercenaries of the British 
Tyrant. Their zeal to assist their coun- 
try was so great in many counties, that 
the numbers which were required of 
them by the Governor and Council were 
readily made up of volunteers. I con- 
gratulate you upon General Starke’s 
signal victory near Bennington. A few 
more such strokes will wither the Laurels 
which Burgoyne had gained before Ty- 
conderoga. * * * 

Iam glad to hear that the spirits of 
the French begin to rise, If they will 
only prevent the English from sending 
over any more mercenaries, I think we 
may give a good account of what tories 
they now have in America. 


Mansfield, Oct. Tth, 1777. 


I congratulate you upon the success of | 
our arms in the North. In a short time 
I hope to hear that General Gates has de- 
molished Burgoyne’s Army, he will then 
be able powerfully to assist General W. 
against Mr. Howe. We have a report 
here that Gen’l de Coudray was drowned 
in crossing the Schuylkill, pray inform 
me of the truth of it.. Ishould be much 
concerned at the loss of so able an officer. 
Sullivan might have been better spared. 

The Post from the northward seldom 
comes in, and when it does, only brings 
us old papers from Baltimore. Ought 
not one to come immediately from York 
to Virginia? In the hurry in which Con- 
gress was forced to remove from Phila- 
delphia, I fear some of their papers must 
have been lost. 


Mansfield, Oct. 14th, 1777. 


I am much obliged to you for your par- 
ticular account of the Battle of German- 
town, in your letter by Col. Harrison. 
It is much to be lamented that the ut- 
most skill of a General, and the greatest 
bravery of soldiers cannot ensure success: 
but that the event of Battles must be 
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determined so often by accident. The 
bravest soldiers have sometimes been 
struck by a Panic, and have soon recover- 
ed from it. Our troops, I make no doubt, 
have recovered from theirs, and will, in 
the next engagement of the Enemy, give 
a good account of them. They have 
already seen that they can conquer the 
British troops, and they will be stimula- 
ted by every sense of shame and Honour 
to regain the Reputation which they have 
lost. Iam sorry to hear that we have 
lost many valuable Officers, but rejoice 
that the loss of the Enemy was much 
more considerable than ours. We are 
told that when the account of the Ene- 
my having got possession of Philadel- 
phia reached Williamsburg, the City was 
as much frightened as if they had been 
attacked themselves. Our Executive body 
appears not to have been free from Alarm ; 
for they immediately empowered Gene- 
ral Nelson to raise 5000 volunteers, and 
march to join the army. Notlong before 
they had disbanded the Militia, who had 
been collected at a great expense. Had 
4000 of them been sent, as General Nel- 
son requested some weeks ago, they might 
have done good service, for they were 
fine looking men, and well armed. 


Williamsburg, May 15th, 1778. 


I rejoice with you upon the glorious 
treaty, which has lately been concluded 
by our Commissioners with the Court of 
France. The terms are so truly gener- 
ous that the most artful agent of Britain 
will not be able to prejudice the mind of 
the weakest American against it. If 
America would now exert herself to send 
a proper force into the field, in all human 
probability this campaign would termi- 
nate the War. Our Assembly seems to 
be sensible of the necessity of making 
the Army respectable, and will do their 
part towards it. Yesterday in Commit- 
tee they voted 500 Horse, and mean to 
add 2000 Infantry, for the reinforcement 
of the Grand Army. I entertain great 
hopes that these troops may be raised 
without our being reduced to the necessi- 
ty of adraught. The spark of liberty is 
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not yet extinct among our people, and if 
properly fanned by the gentlemen of in- 
fluence, will, I make no doubt, burst out 
again into a flame. 

We were not able, through want of 
members, to make a House till Tuesday, 
when Col. Harrison was elected Speaker: 
owing principally to a majority of the 
members present being from the lower 
counties upon James and York Rivers. 
Our friend, Mr. Jefferson, was greatly 
outvoted. Pray inform our Republican 
friends of the true cause of that appoint- 
ment, that they may not for a moment 
entertain a thought that we are lapsing 
into Aristocracy because an aristocrati- 
cal gentleman is at our head. We have 
many true Whigs, and they are upon 
their guard. 


May 21st, 1778, Williamsburg, 


Our people are too desirous of Peace, 
and the report of the embarkation of the 
Enemy seems to have damped that ardour 
which a few days ago I flattered myself 
had begun to spread. The 500 horse 
which I informed you had been voted by 
the Committee, are reduced to a regiment 
of 350. A bill for raising 2000 volun- 
teers to make up our quota of troops, is 
pretty forward, and it is intended to 
raise our Battalion of State troops for 
garrison duty. Measures will also be 
taken to recruit our regiments with men 
to serve during the war. These are all 
our military proceedings. I wish them 
all to be successful, but fear the fate of all 
except the House bill. This, I think, 
will meet with success, for many gentle- 
men of influence intend to serve at their 
own expense. 

Your fear that we should lose the ser- 
vices of Mons. Loyauté have been too 
well founded. He has resigned. I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him, and found him to be sensible and 
polite. I hoped our country would have 
received great advantages from his abili- 
ties; but unfortunately a dispute arose 
concerning rank, between him and the 
Officers of the Artillery, over whom he 
claims the right of commanding. “They 
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all (even Col. Marshall) threatened tu re- 
sign if Mons. Loyauté was’ to command 
them, the matter was referred by the 
Governor and Council to the Assembly, 
the House of Delegates determined that 
his appointment did not give him the com- 
mand which he claimed. He still might 
huve kept his corps of men and have 
proceeded in disciplining them, but in 
disgust he resigned. Iam sorry we have 
lost him, but the loss must be attributed 
to his own caprice, as he received no 
slight from the Assembly. Indeed, the 
words of the resolution appointing him 
Inspector General by no means warrant 
the claim which he sat up for command. 


May 25th, 1778. 


The enemy left our Bay on Saturday 
last, and stood aS. W. course. I suppose 
they are gone to take care of their W. 
India Islands. 


July 21st, 1778. 


Lord Chatham’s death has happened 
very favorably fur us, I have long been 
afraid of him; for added to his great 
abilities, he so entirely possessed the con- 
fidence of the nation, he could have 
brought them to undertake any thing. 


_ Besides, his system of Politics was by no 


means fitted for N. America. 

The account you give of Capt. Jones, 
of the Ranger, is very agreeable, it will 
put the Enemy to a little more expense to 
guard their Coast, I wish some of our 
enterprising Generals would visit the 
Coast of North Britain, we should see 
how those Gentry, who are so fond of 
going abroad to fight, would relish it at 
Home. 


Mansfield, March 16th, 1779. 


I sincerely rejoice with you that the 
Torrent of faction begins to subside, and 
that the People are returning to a more 
dispassionate way of thinking than they 
have been in for some time past. In the 
first moments of misrepresentation the 
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vulgar are too apt to be led away, and 
from a generous though improper pas- 
sion become dupes to the artifices of 
any designing villain, who will be 
hardy enough to traduce the most vir- 
tuous characters. But sooner or later 
they will recover from their frenzy, and 
do justice to that innocence which they 
before abused. In your case, as they 
have been precipitately hurried on to 
give credit to Mr. Deane’s assertions, so 
they will upon cooler reflection acknowl- 
edge your integrity, and do justice to the 
injured character of your Brother. Your 
Brother’s zeal in getting the 11th and 
12th Articles of the Treaty of Commerce 
rescinded must prove to America his at- 
tention to her Interests, and Mr. B——’s 
intercepted letters ought to convince the 
World, that the opposition to you and 
your family arises from private resent- 
ment only. Pray, my dear sir, remem- 
ber your promise to send me the Paper 
which contains those letters. Ihave seen . 
one of them, and feel my curiosity the 
more raised to see the others. If it 
would not give you too much trouble to 
collect them, I should be much obliged to 
you for all the pieces, on both sides, which 
relate to your dispute with Mr. Deane. I 
have seen but few of them, for we seldom 
get a paper from Philadelphia. 


Mansfield, March 30th, 1779. 


The enclosed paper I would have - sent 
you by the last Post, if I had known in 
time that the Northern Post had come in. 
It will show you how impotent an antago- 
nist you have in Mr. B. 


Mansfield, Dec. 15th, 1780. 


I should have been glad to have been 
with you to have given my opposition to 
that unjust Law, which makes the pres- 
ent depreciated Currency a tender in dis- 
charge of all debts and contracts. I have 
been told that the yeas and no’s were 
taken upon the passage of that Law; if 
so, pray send me that sheet of the Jour- 
nal. I think, however, I could now name 
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the greater portion of the friends to the 
Law. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGE MASON TO 
R. H. LEE, 


Gunston Hall, May 31st, 1775. 


We have seen nothing here from the 
Congress: I presume their deliberations 
are (as they ought to be) a vrofound 
secret. I hope the procuring arms and 
ammunition next winter, when the ships 
of war can’t cruise on our coasts, as well 
as the means of laying in good maga- 
zines of Provisions, &c., to the Northward 
will be properly attended to. * * * 

I think you are happy in having Dr. 
Franklin at the Congress, as I imagine 
no man better knows the intentions of 
the Ministry, the temper of the Nation, 
and the interest of the Minority. 


G. Hall, March 4th, 1777. 


The gallies now building I hope will 
be able to afford sufficient protection to 
our Bay. Iam sure they are as many 
as can possibly be built and manned be- 
fore the meeting of the Assembly. I. 
should be glad to be informed if the 
Governor and Council have proposed to 
the Congress to furnish them out small 
gallies, in lieu of those they ordered to 
be built here, for the protection and 
transportation “of their troops over our 
Rivers ; and the result. 


July 21st, 1778, (Gunston Hail.) 


Iam much obliged to you for the last 
papers, and the agreeable news they con- 
tain. American prospects brighten every 
day ; nothing, I think, but the speedy 
arrival of a strong British Squadron can 
save the Enemy’s Fleet and Army, at 
New York; indeed as to their fleet I 
trust the blow is already struck. Weare 
apt to wish for peace, I confess I am, 
although I am clearly of opinion that 
War is the present interest of these Uni- 
ted States. The Union is yet incomplete, 
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and will be so until the inhabitants of all 
the Territory from Cape Breton to the 
Mississippi are included in it. While 
Great Britain possesses Canada and West 
Florida, she will continually be setting 
the Indians upon us, and while she holds 
the Harbors of Augustine and Halifax, 
especially the latter, we shall not be able 
to protect our trade or Coasts from her 
depredations ; at least for many years to 
come. The possession of these two places 
would save us more than half a million 
a year, and we should then quickly have 
a fleet sufficient for the common protec- 
tion of our own Coasts: For without 
some strong holds in America, or Naval 
Magazines in our neighborhood, Great 
Britain could seldom or never keep a 
squadron here. If she loses her Army 
now in America, or is obliged to with- 
draw it, one of which I think must hap- 
pen, this important object will probably 
be obtained in the course of another 
campaign. If the British Ministry act 
consistently and in Character, they will 
not recognise our independence until this 
business is completed, and until our pre- 
judices against Great Britain are more 
firmly rooted, and we become better re- 
conciled to foreign manners and manu- 
factures. It will require no great length 
of time to accomplish this, and then the 
wisdom of British Councils will seize the 
auspicious moment and acknowledge our 
Independence. Lord Chatham’s death 
does not seem to be mentioned in the 
papers with certainty ; but from the in- 
firm condition in which he appeared in 
the House of Lords in April, the account 
is more than probable. 

One cannot help being concerned at 
the death of a wise and good man; yet it 
is certainly a favorable event to America. 
There was nothing I dreaded so mnch as 
his taking the Helm, and nothing I more 
heartily wish than the continuance of the 
present Ministry. After his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and happiness and pros- 
perity to the French Nation, my next 
toast shall be, “ Long life and continu- 
ance in Office to the present British Min- 
istry,”’ in the first bottle of good Claret I 
get, and I expect some by the ships from 
France. 
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G. Hall, Aug. 24th, 1778. 

We have such varfous and vague ac- 
‘counts of our affairs to the Northward 

and of the movements of the French 
Fleet, that I am extremely anxious to 
know with certainty what is doing. Is 
our Army drawn near to King’s Bridge? 
Are the enemy’s outposts abandoned? 
Is New York effectually besieged? Are, 
or can the Enemy be prevented from 
foraying upon Long Island and Staten 
Island? Is the Cork Fleet of Victuallers 
arrived at New York; or was the report a 
piece of Artifice? or has any such fleet 
actually sailed? Has Lord Howe’s fleet 
left Sandy Hook and gone to Rhode Is- 
land, or are the English ships which ap- 
peared there a fleet lately from Great 
Britain, and what has been the conse- 
quence of their meeting with the Count 
D’ Estaing’s Squadron? Are the French 
land forces landed on Rhode Island, to 
act in concert with Gen. Sullivan, or are 
they thought to be able to Burgoyne 
the British troops there? I am almost 
ashamed of having asked you so many 
questions. I think they are nearly equal 
to the string with which Old Col. Cary 
once harassed Doctor Francis, upon his 
coming on shore at Hampton. If Lord 
Howe, with his fleet, has really left New 
York, the British Army must be in the 
most desperate circumstances, and his in- 
tention must be to draw off the attention 
of the French Squadron, untill the Troops 
can embark, and run down to the South- 
ward, where they can get provisions, for 
I hardly think they can have provisions 
for along voyage. * * * 

If the Congress or any of your friends 
should have occasion to purchase a quan- 
tity of Tobacco in this part of the Coun- 
try, I would beg leave to recommend my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Martin Cock- 
burn. He was regularly bred to busi- 
ness in a very capital house in London, 
and I know no man whose attachment to 
the American Cause, or whose Integrity, 
Diligence and Punctuality, can be more 
thoroughly confided in. I am not fond 
of giving recommendations, but I am so 
well acquainted with Mr. Cockburn, 
that I know I can recommend him with 
safety. 
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Williamsburg, June 19th, 1779. 


The great business of the Legislature 
goes on heavily, the members inattentive, 
tired and restless to get away. * * * 

The principal bills still before our 
House are upon the subject of the Mi- 
litia Invasion or Insurrection, raising 
troops for the immediate defence of the 
Commonwealth, selling the real and per- 
sonal estates of British subjects and 
lodging the proceeds in the public treasu- 
ry, subject to the further orders of the 
General Assembly, Naturalization, ascer- 
taining the damage done by the Enemy 
on private property that compensation 
may in due time be demanded, or levied 
by exclusive duties on the British trade 
with us at any time hereafter, and the 
mode of proving Book debts and dis- 
couraging extensive credits, and on the 
more effectual manner of supplying our 
troops with the articles necessary for 
their comfortable accommodation, pre- 
venting embezzlement; most of these 
bills now stand committed. Whether 
the house will have patience to go 
through them all is uncertain; I fear 
not; many members declaring that they 
will stay no longer than next Saturday, 
at all events, and some that they will go 
We should not have had a 
house now, but for a little piece of Gen- 
eralship. I got our friend Mr. Page to 
undertake procuring an order that the 
clerk should grant no certificate to any 
member for his wages until the Assem- 
bly should have adjourned, unless upon 
leave of absence. Some of the Fellows 
threatened, and kicked, and struggled, 
but could not loosen the knot. We are 
endeavoring to digest a scheme for laying 
a tax on Specific commodities, which I 
think will have more effect in preventing 
the further depreciation of our Money, 
than anything we have done, or can do 


besides. 


We have had Mr. Pinet & Co.’s Me- 
morial several days before a select Com- 
mittee, the members of which seem well 
inclined to encourage so important an 
undertaking; if this can properly be 
said of men who are too indolent to at- 
tend to any thing. The commitiee have 
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met, or rather failed to meet at my lodg- 
ings every morning and evening for this 
fortnight ; Ballendine has got possession 
of the key to the Navigation of James 
River, and is acting exactly the part of 


the dog in the Manger. I am very 
uneasy about it, and fearful nothing de- 
cisive will be done, and the Gentlemen 
left in doubt and disgust. 


THOMAS LUDWELL LEE, 


(Not dated,) Williamsburg. 
My Dear Broruer: 


““T send you enclosed a printed account 
of intelligence received at Headquarters 
from our camp at the Great Bridge, about 
20 miles from Norfolk, commanded by 
Col. Woodford. Our Army has been for 
some time arrested in its march to Nor- 
folk by a redoubt or stockade, or hogpen, 
as they call it here by way of derision— 
at the end of this Bridge. Though by 
the way this hogpen seems filled with a 
parcel of wild boars, which we appear 
not overfond to meddle with. My appre- 
hension is that we shall be amused at 
this outpost, until Dunmore gets the lines 
at Norfolk finished; where he is now en- 
trenching and mounting Cannon, some 
hundreds of negroes being employed in 
the work, This consideration, added to 
the advanced season of the year, and the 
strong exportation, as we find by inter- 
cepted intelligence, of a reinforcement 
arriving every hour from St. Augustine, 
made a bold and sudden stroke necessary, 
whilst we walk too cautiously in the road 
of prudence. There we other passes into 
the neighborhood of Norfolk. 

We are now in Convention, and have 
already voted the raising six new battal- 
ions of the Continental number—the 
two old battalions to be recruited to the 
same standard. These eight are expected 
to be on the Continental establishment, 
The express which brings you this, goes 
with an application to Congress for this 
purpose. It would seem indeed highly 
necessary, from the manner in which 
Dunmore has hitherto baffled all our en- 
deavors to put our military matters under 
some other direction. 
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If Philadelphia is in such a state of 
Naval preparation as report says, it 
would be in her power to render the 
most signal service to this Colony, and 
thereby to the American cause. Thenaval 
force of the Enemy inthis Country consists 
of two sloops of war, the Otter and King- 
fisher, of sixteen, six and four pounders 
with their compliment of men, indeed 
one hundred and ten, but these much 
dispersed in tenders, and all except ten 
in the Kingfisher, and a few in the Otter, 
pressed men, disaffected to the cause and 
unwilling to fight. Six diserters from 
the Kingfisher, examined last night, con- 
firm their circumstances, which we were 
informed of before from other hands. A 
frigate of 30 guns with metal proportion- 
able, by coming into Norfolk River, would 
not only become master of these, but of 
Dunmore’s ship, ‘* William,” and a vast 
many other vessels loaded with the float- 
ing property of Tories, and seized car- 
goes to the amount, it is said upon good 
grounds, of £140,000. These gentry 
would, by such a strike as this, be all taken 
in a nett, Lord Dunmore’s preparations 
be all torn up by the roots, and the plan of 
hostility for this Country to begin anew. 
Lord Dunmore has issued his first Vir- 
ginia Gazette, printed I think on board 
the “ William.” It contains his procla- 
mation, the oath tendered to the people 
of Princess Anne and Norfolk, his con- 
quest over the Militia, and the letters of 
the Delegates intercepted by Capt. Wal- 
lace. 


Williamsburg, Dec. 23d, 1775. 


I congratulate you, my dear brother, on 
the honour of Virginia being fully restored 
by the disastrous attempts of Dunmore’s 
troops on our lines at the Bridge. He 
and his maimed, ragged crew, find no 
safety for themselves but by skulking on 
board the ships. The tories of Norfolk 
and inhabitants of Princess Ann and 
Norfolk have forsworn their allegiance 
to Dunmore. Many of them, after 
petitioning and acknowledging the au- 
thority of Convention, are now under the 
examination of a Committee; amongst 
these are the two Messrs. M.,a Dr. C. and 
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Mat. Phrip. An express from Hampton 
this morning, informs that Capt. Barron 
of that place, who commands an armed 
vessel in the service of the Colony, has 
taken a tender of Dunmore’s with 16 
men, and a vessel belonging to a couple 
of Tories in Norfolk, with 24000 bushels 
of salt on board. Some other vessels be- 
longing to these gentry, with the same 
commodity, were taken before ; by which 
you see that your infant attempts on the 
water have been also crowned with suc- 
cess. We have already provided a re- 
spectable little navy for James River, 
and are proceeding to take care of the 
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other rivers. Most of the objects recom- 
mended in your letters have been already 
attended to and encouraged. A test is 
now before Convention, which will oblige 
all those to decamp who are the objects 
of its rigour. Since writing to youon the 
subject of a naval assistance from your 
way, the Liverpool, a frigate pierced for 
36 guns, but mounting only 28, has ar- 
rived at Norfolk, together with a brig 
Jaden with naval and military stores, out 
three months and upwards from Eng- 
land. The Intelligence reports them to 
have 400 men; I suppose meaning sea- 
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NATURE THE CONSOLER. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


I, 


Gladly I hail these Solitudes, and breathe 
The inspiring breath of the fresh woodland air, 
Most gladly to the Past alone bequeathe 
Its painful memories—bordering on despair; 
I feel a new-born freedom of the mind, 
Nursed at the breast of Nature with the dew 
Of glorious dawns; I hear the mountain-wind, 
—Clear as if Elfin trumpets loudly blew,— 
Peal through the dells, and scale the lonely height ; 
Rousing the Echoes to a quick delight, 
Bending the forest Monarchs to its will, 
*Till all their mighty branches shake and thrill 
In the wide-wakening tumult: far above, 
The Heavens stretch calm, and blessing ; far below 
The mellowing fields are touched with evening’s glow, 
And many pleasant sights, and sounds I love, 
Would gently woo me from all thoughts of woe ; 
Sunlighted meadows,—music in the grove 
From happy bird-throats, and the fairy rills 
That lapse in silvery murmurs through the hills: 
Great circles of rich foliage, rainbow-crowned 
By Autumns liberal largess, whilst around 






















































Nature the Consoler. 


Grave sheep lie musing on the pastoral ground, 
Or, sending a wild bleat 

To other flocks afar, 

The fleecy comrades they are wont to meet, 
Homeward returning ’neath the vesper star. 


II. 


O! genial peace, of Nature! divine Calm! 
That fallest on the spirit like the rain 
Of Eden, bearing melody and balm 
To soothe the troubled heart, and heal its pain ; 
Thy influence lifts me to a realm of joy, 
A moonlight happiness, intense, but mild, 
Unvisited by shadow of alloy, 
And flushed with tender dreams, and fancies undefiled. 


ITI. 


The Universe of God is still, not dumb, 
For many voices in sweet undertone 
To reverent listeners—come, 
And many Thoughts with truth’s own honey laden, 
Into the watcher’s wakeful brain have flown, 
Charming the inner ear 
With harmonies so low, and yet 8o clear, 
So undefined, yet pregnant with a Feeling, 
An Inspiration of divine revealing—, 
That they whose being the strong spell shall hold, 
Do look on earthly things 
Through atmospheres of rare imaginings, 
And find in all they see, 
A meaning manifold ; 
The forces of divine vitality 
Break through the sensual gloom 
About them furled, 
All instinct with a radiant grace and bloom, 
Caught from the glories of a fairer world. 


IV. 


A fairer World! in the thronged space on high 
Dwells there indeed a lovelier star than ours; 
Circled by sunsets of more gorgeous dyes, 
Or gifted with an ampler wealth of flowers ; 
Can heavenly bounty lavish richer stores 
Of colour, fragrance, beauty, and delight 
On mortal or immortal sight, 
In any sphere that rolls around the sun ? 
See what a splendour from the waning Day 
Through the grand forest pours, 
Now, lighting up its veterans’ crests with glory, 
Now, slanting down the shadows dim and hoary, 
Till in the long-drawn gloom of leafy glades, 
At the far close of their impervions shades, 
The purple Splendour softly melts away! 
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V. 


Now, archéd o’er with dewy canopies, 
And awed by dimness that is hardly gloom, 
We stand amidst the silence with hushed lips, 
Watching the starry glimmer of the skies, 
Paled by the foliage toa half-eclipse, 
And struggling for full room 
With intermittent gleams that quickly die 
In throbs, and tremours, passing suddenly 
To the mere ghosts of flame, to Apparitions 
Impalpable as star-beams in deep seas, 
Lost in the dark below the surface-rufiling breeze. 


VI. 


Latest of all these marvellous Transitions, 
And crowning all with unsurpasséd grace, 
The eyes of the night’s Empress witching-sweet, 
Scatter the shadows in each secret place, 
So that where’er her beamy glances fleet, 
Shot through and through as if with arrowy might, 
The dusky twilight falls before her shafts of light! 


VII. 


Soothed by the milder glory, let us pass 
To the weird land of peace-embosomed dreams ; 
The lapsing of the far-off forest streams 
Rustling the reedy grass, 
Will make rare music for us till we reach 
The shining beach, 
The margin of the mystic sea of sleep ; 
Thence, launching on the waters, let us sail 
Beneath a Heaven of ever-living Blue, 
Thronged with fair, loving faces, fair though pale, 
The faces of the faithful souls we knew 
In our glad youth, ere yet the death-cloud lowered, 
O! let us hold them in communion deep, 
And learn although our lower world 1s fair, 
A lovelier sphere, 
Circled by swnsels of more gorgeous dye, 
And gifted with an ampler wealth of flowers, 
Dwells ih the wnimagined heights of air, 
Unmeasured by dull Time, the weary-houred, 
And further learn, we yet shall greet them there, 
When trampling down our latest human Fears, 
The Mortal puts on Immortality! 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND.* 


In the critical department of the September number of this magazine, we submitted a 
brief notice of Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England,” in which we spoke of it 
as a book of remarkable pretensions. Upon a more careful examination of the work, 
we felt a strong obligation to review it at some length, expressing our dissent from many 
of the author’s opinions and protesting against their general adoption in the United States. 
With some distrust of our ability to enter upon a subject of such magnitude, we were 
yet about to commit to writing the thoughts suggested by Mr. Buckle’s train of argument, 
when the following admirable critique of the volume reached us in the columns of the 
National Intelligencer. Reluctant as we are to surrender so large a portion of our num- 
ber to selected material, we cannot forbear adopting the Intelligencer’s comments, and 
laying them before the readers of the Messenger in lieuof an original article. There are 
very many, we are sure, who will thank us for presenting them with so masterly an essay 


in a form for preservation.— Ed, Sow. Lit. Messenger. 


We have here a magnum opus underta- 
ken in flagrant contempt of the Noachian 
deluge and the shortening of human life 
which is commonly supposed to date from 
that event in the history of our planet. 
We do not know whether the antedilu- 
vian worthies were remarkable for their 
zeal and perseverance in the cultivation 
of literature, but if they were we are 
pretty sure that the literary Mahalaleels 
and Methusalehs of that period would 
have shrunk appalled from the task which 
Mr. Buckle has proposed to himself in 
the great enterprise of which this volume 
is the first instalment, in a series of vol- 
umes intended to be introductory to the 
body ef the work, which is to follow at 
some later day. Of how many tomes this 
“ Introduction” will in the end consist we 
are unable to say, for Mr. Buckle no 
where informs us on that point; but if 
he continues his preliminary labors on 
the same scale in which they are project- 
ed in the volume before us, it will evi- 
dently require several additional volumes 
to complete the Introduction; and as 
these will naturally be but the steps 
leading to the main edifice, we are left 
wholly at a loss to compute how many 
volumes will enter into the composition of 
a work demanding an indefinite number 
of volumes for its preface. We have to 
fear, however, that even if Mr. Buckle 
should live long enough to realize all his 
auctorial expectations, he will hardly be 


fortunate enough to find any body suffi- 
ciently long-lived to attempt to read what 
he shall have found time to write; and 
therefore we hope we may be pardoned 
for whispering in his ear the monitory 
words of Horace to his friend Sestius— 


Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incho- 
are longam, 


Before proceeding to any examination 
of the volume before us we take leave to 
say that we regard it as one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to the 
philosophical treatment of history. And 
this mainly because, in connexion with 
incontestable merits, it at the same time 
illustrates nearly every possible or con- 
ceivable error into which the philosophi- 
cal student of history is in danger of fall- 
ing; insomuch that, if there be any vir- 
tue in the maxim of Lord Bacon that 
“‘truth emerges sooner out of error than 
out of confusion,” we are warranted in 
hoping that the endeavors of Mr. Buckle 
to correct the latter will not remain ste- 
rile of beneficent results because he has 
contrived to pour st large an infusion of 
the former into the composition of this 
his first essay in a most difficult walk of 
literature. Without any disposition to 
speak slightingly of his abilities, we are 
constrained to believe that Mr. Buckle 
lacks the constructive intellect necessary 
to the equipment of a wise master-builder 





* History or Crvmization 1x Encranp: By Henry Tuomas Buoxte. Vol.I. From the 
second London edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. Pp. 677, 8vo. 
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in the domain of history. And, while we 
should be loth to assign him a rank among 
the hodmen who fill the measure of their 
usefulness in supplying materials to more 
skilful laborers, we are compelled to 
think that, with a genius much higher 
than his ability to execute its designs 
would seem to indicate, Mr. Buckle has 
signally failed to reach the height of the 
great argument which was set before his 
eye with a distinctness of outline that 
makes us the more regret his ‘‘ middle 
flight” towards its summit. Metaphor 
apart, we may say in plain terms that 
Mr. Buckle succeeds better as a compiler 
of facts gathered from a wide and varie- 
gated tract of history than as an analyst 
of the general laws by which these facts 
are capable of co-ordination into a con- 
sistent and logical system of ideas. We 
are sometimes astounded at the singular 
combination he presents of profundity 
and shallowness, of knowledge and igno- 
rance, of perspicacity and short-sighted- 
ness, of originality in the discovery of 
new truth and blind adherence to explod- 
ed sophisms which would hardly deserve 
@ place in a new edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s collection of “‘ Vulgar Errors.” 
We may say of him, as the Latin poet 
said of the singer Tigellius, “ never was 
there any body so unequal to himself.” 

Of the industry of Mr. Buckle it is 
hardly possible to speak in terms of too 
high praise. The latter portions of the 
present volume especially deserve to stand 
as a perpetual monument in honor of the 
labor improbus which he bas expended in 
the compilation of his historical facts 
from a wide field of research and literary 
inquiry. It is only when he undertakes 
to interpret the philosophy of his facts 
that he seems to us smitten with a sud- 
den impotence, and this because of a few 
radically vicious ideas—vicious we mean 
in point of logical truth—propounded at 
the very inception of his undertaking. 
Mr. Buckle’s standard of philosophical 
measurement is not only crooked, but too 
short. What wonder, therefore, that he 
_ should bring back erroneous reckonings 
from the survey he has attempted ? 

As we do not intend that our readers 
shall rely upon our simple statement for 
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the confidence they are expected to repose 
in the justice of these criticisms, we shall 
presently proceed to enumerate some of 
the transparent fallacies and inaccuracies 
(as they seem to us) into which the learn- 
ed and laborious writer has fallen from a 
partial and mistaken philosophy, or from 
an imperfect summation of the historical 
antecedents upon which he sometimes as- 
sumes to generalize. Before doing so, 
however, we deem it appropriate as well 
as just that the plan of the work and the 
method pursued in its reduction should 
be clearly set before the reader, and that 
we may incur no risk of misstatement on 
these points, we prefer to represent them 
in the words of Mr. Buckle himself. 
After treating on the resources for in- 
vestigating history and specifying the 
evidence derived from the uniformity of 
certain events in favor of the proposition 
that all human actions are governed by 
fixed and irreversible laws; and after 
stating that the laws which govern human 
actions are partly mental and partly phy- 
sical, he draws the deduction that both’ 
sets of laws must be studied and compar- 
ed before any correct historical judgment 
can be pronounced in the premises ; inso- 
much that philosophical history becomes 
impossible, unless considered in connex- 
ion with physical science. In support of 
this assertion he adduces the obvious in- 
fluences seen to be exercised on different 
national civilizations by the four great 
agents, climate, food, soil, and the general 
aspect of nature; citing in illustration 
of his argument the peculiar social organ- 
izations of Ireland, Hindostan, Egypt, 
Central America, Mexico, Brazil, Greece, 
and other countries, in all of which he 
marks the variously modifying effect of 
their natural surroundings. Admitting 
the joint influence of mental and physi- 
cal laws in determining the actions of 
men, Mr. Buckle next infers that in some 
countries the former and in others the 
latter are the more important, because, in 
point of fact, the one or the other must 
be predominant. For instance, in all civ- 
ilizations outside of Europe, argues Mr. 
Buckle, the powers of nature are more 
prevalent than in those of Europe, and 
their agency has worked immense mis- 
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chief, as seen in the degree in which they 
have depressed the human understanding 
by either benumbing its energies or un- 
duly exciting the imaginative faculty 
over the practical reason. Hence it is 
that, ooking at the history of the world 
as a whole, we may affirm, says Mr. B., 
that the tendency has been, in Europe, to 
subordinate nature to man; out of Eu- 
rope to subordinate man to nature. This 
great division, therefore, between Euro- 
pean civilization and non-European civili- 
zation is taken by the writer as the basis 
of the philosophy of history, since it sug- 
gests the important consideration that if 
we would understand the history of any 
nation we must first settle whether it has 
been more influenced by mental or physi- 
cal laws ; whether the external world has 
prevailed over man or man has prevailed 
over the external world. If, for example, 
we would understand the history of India, 
we must make the. external world the 
principal object of scientific study, be- 
cause tf has influenced man more than he 
has influenced it. If, on the other hand, 
we would understand the history of a 
country like France or England, we must 
make man our chief study, because na- 
ture here being from the beginning com- 
paratively weak, every step in the pro- 
gress of civilization has but increased the 
dominion of the human mind over the 
agencies of the external world. It being 
settled, then, that in any philosophical 
history of an European civilization the 
phenomena and powers of mind must oc- 
cupy a more important place than the 
organic or inorganic forces of nature, Mr. 
Buckle next proceeds to consider the most 
available means of psychological study 
and research. There are, he says, two 
methods of generalizing mental laws— 
one, that of the metaphysician interroga- 
ting the phenomena of his own individual 
mind; and the other, that of the statis- 
tician or historian interrogating the phe- 
nomena of the minds of whole communi- 
ties. Giving his preference to the latter 
method, as alone supplying observations 
numerous and various enough to elimi- 
nate the errors that must arise from the 
casual disturbances or idiosyncrasies of 
a single mind, however subtle, in the scru- 
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tiny of its own operations, the writer next 
raises the question whether the progres- 
sive amelioration that is discernable in 
the actions of men, as gathered into civil 
communities, is more attributable to their 
advancement in moral or in intellectual 
science. A double movement, moral and 
intellectual, is admitted to be indispensa- 
ble to the very idea of civilization; but 
what shall we say of their comparative 
movement? asks Mr. Buckle. For a rea- 
son, which we shall examine in another 
part of this article, he assigns the prece- 
dence to Knowledge over Morality, and 
affirms that intellectual truths are the 
real causes of all human advancement. 
Moral truths, argues Mr. B., are station- 
ary in point of development, and short- 
lived in point of actual influence when 
reduced to practice; while, on the other 
hand, knowledge is capable of infinite ex- 
pansion, and in each of its successive 
steps is always the precursor of some 
beneficent change in the actual sphere of 
human society—amended knowledge be- 
ing always the preparation and pledge of 
amended action. 

To recapitulate, we have seen that, in 
the idea of Mr. Buckle, human actions 
are solely the result of irreversible agen- 
cies from without or within, that is, of | 
mental laws or physical laws; that in 
Europe the former are more powerful than 
the latter, and that in the progress of civ- 
ilization their superiority is constantly 
increasing, because advancing knowledge 
multiplies the resources of the mind, 
while it leaves the old resources of nature 
unchanged. On this account mental laws 
are to be regarded in any critical review 
of an European civilization as the great 
regulators of progress; and having thus 
resolved the dynamics of society into the 
study of the laws and phenomena of 
mind, and having, in his analysis of the 
comparative influence exerted by moral 
and intellectual truths on the conduct of 
human affairs, assigned a great superiori- 
ty to the latter over the former, Mr. Buckle 
is armed with all the tests and criteria 
which he thinks necessary for the philo- 
sophical inspection of human events on 
the field of universal history. At first 
he had intended to apply his tests to #\e 
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totality of human actions, but consider- 
ing the fact that all past history has un- 
fortunately been written by men (because 
not natural philosophers and for other 
reasons) so inadequate to the task they 
have undertaken, he was constrained to 
acknowledge that but few of the neces- 
sary materials for such a comprehensive 
and exhaustive work are yet ready to the 
hand of the philosophical systematizer. 
Compelled in such an attempt to be at 
once mason and architect, he must, says 
Mr. B., not only scheme the edifice, but 
excavate the quarry; and hence the ne- 
cessity of performing this double labour 
entails upon the philosopher such enor- 
mous drudgery that the limits of an en- 
tire life are unequal to the undertaking. 
On this account Mr. Buckle “long since 
abandoned his original scheme and reluc- 
tantly determined to write the history not 
of general civilization, but of the civili- 
zation of a single people.” It therefore 
remained to decide who that people should 
be, and since, in a critical and philosophi- 
cal sense, it was apparent that the history 
of any civilized people is the more in- 
structive and at the same time more sim- 
ple in proportion as their movements have 
been least disturbed by agencies not ari- 
sing from themselves, Mr. Buckle select- 
ed the history of England, as presenting 
this advantage in a greater degree than 
that of any other country. With these 
preliminary views it is that the author 
proceeds to unfold the plan of his “In- 
troduction” to the “History of English 
Civilization,” the present volume, as al- 
ready explained, comprising only the 
opening of the said Introduction. We 
quote the outline of that plan as follows : 


“Tt is not at all from those motives 
which are My gens with the name of pat- 
riotism that I have determined to write 
the history of my own country in prefer- 
ence to that of any other: and to write 
it in a manner as complete and as exhaus- 
tive as the materials which are now ex- 
tant will enable me to do. But, inasmuch 
as the circumstances already stated ren- 
der it impossible to discover the laws of 
society solely by studying the history of 
a single nation, [ have drawn up the pres- 
ent Introduction in order to obviate some 
of the difficulties with which tnis great 
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subject is surrownded, In the earlier 
chapters I have attempted to mark out 
the limits of the subject considered as a 
whole, and fix the largest possible basis 
upon which it can rest. With this view 
I have looked at civilization as broken 
into two vast divisions: the European di- 
vision, in which Man is more powerful 
than Nature ; and the non-European divi- 
sion, in which Nature is more powerful 
than Man. This has led us to the con- 
clusion that national progress, in connex- 
ion with popular liberty, could have ori- 
ginated in no part of the world except in 
Europe ; where, therefore, the rise of real 
civilization and the encroachments of the 
human mind upon the forces of nature 
are alone to be studied. The superiority 
of the mental laws over the physical be- 
ing thus recognised as the ground-work 
of European history, the next step has 
been to resolve the mental laws into mor- 
al and intellectual, and prove the supe- 
rior influence of the intellectual ones in 
accelerating the progress of man. These 
generalizations + toe to me the essential 
preliminaries of history, considered as a 
science; and, in order to connect them 
with the special history of England, we 


have now merely to ascertain the funda- ' 


mental condition of intellectual progress, 
as, until that is done, the annals of any 
people can only present an empirical suc- 
cession of events connected by such stray 
and casual links as are devised by differ- 
ent writers according to their different 
ets 5 The remaining part of this 

ntroduction will, therefore, be chiefly 
occupied in completing the scheme I have 
sketched by investigating the history of 
various countries in reference to those in- 
tellectual peculiarities on which the his- 
tory of our own country supplies no ade- 
quate information. Thus, for instance, 
in Germany the accumulation of know- 
ledge has been far more rapid than in 
England; the laws of the accumulation 
of knowledge may, on that account, be 
most conveniently studied in German his- 
tory, and then applied deductively to the 
history of England. In the same way 
the Americans have diffused their know- 
ledge much more completely than we have 
done; I, therefore, purpose to explain 
some of the phenomena of English civi- 
lization by those laws of diffusion, of 
which, in American civilization, the work- 
ings may be most clearly seen, and hence 
the discovery most easily made. Again, 
inasmuch as France is the most civilized 
country in which the protective spirit is 
very powerful, we may trace the occult 
tendencies of that spirit among ourselves 
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by studying its obvious tendencies among 


our neighbors. With this view I shall 
give an account of French history, in or- 
der to illustrate the protective principle, 
by showing the injury it has inflicted on 
a very able and enlightened people. And, 
in an analysis of the French Revolution, 
I shall point out how that great event 
was a reaction against the protective spi- 
rit; while, as the materials for the reac- 
tion were drawn from England, we shall 
also see it in the way in which the intel- 
lect of one country acts upon the intellect 
of another; and we shall arrive at some 
results respecting that interchange of 
ideas which is likely to become the most 
important regulator of European affairs. 
This will throw much light on the laws 
of international thought; and, in con- 
nexion with it, two separate chapters will 
be devoted to a History of the Protective 
Spirit, and an examination of its relative 
intensity in France and England. But 
the French, as a people, have, since the 
beginning or middle of the seventeenth 
century, been remarkably free from su- 
Seager ge and, notwithstanding the ef- 
orts of their Government, they are very 
averse to ecclesiastical power; so that, 
although their history displays the pro- 
tective principle im its political form, it 
supplies little evidence respecting its re- 
ligious form; while in our own country 
the evidence is also scanty. Hence my 
intention is to give a view of Spanish his- 
tory ; because in it we may trace the full 
results of that protection against error 
which the spiritual classes are always 
eager to afford. In Spain the church has, 
from a very early period, possessed more 
authority and the clergy have been more 
influential both with the people and the 
Government than in any other country ; 
it will, therefore, be convenient to study 
in Spain the laws of ecclesiastical devel- 
opment, and the manner in which that 
development affects the national inter- 
ests. Another circumstance which ope- 
rates on the intellectual progress of a na- 
tion is the method of investigation that 
its ablest men habitually employ. This 
method can only be one of two kinds: it 
must be either inductive or deductive. 
Each of these belongs to a different form 
of civilization, and is always accompa- 
nied by a different style of thought, par- 
ticularly in regard to religion and sci- 
ence. ‘These differences are of such im- 
mense importance that until their laws 
are known we cannot be said to under- 
stand the real history of past. events. 
Now, the two extremes of the difference 
are undoubtedly Germany and the United 
States ; the Germans being pre-eminently 
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deductive, the Americans inductive. But 
Germany and America are, in so many 
other respects, diametrically opposed to 
each other, that I have thought it expedi- 
ent to study the operations of the deduc- 
tive and inductive spirit in countries be- 
tween which a closer analogy exists; be- 
cause the greater the similarity between 
two nations the more easily can we trace 
the consequences of any single diver- 
gence, and the more conspicuous do the 
laws of that divergence become. Such 
an opportunity occurs in the history of 
Scotland as compared with that of Eng- 
land. Here we have two nations, bor- 
dering on each other, speaking the same 
language, reading the same literature, 
and knit together by the same interests. 
And yet it is a truth which seems to have 
escaped attention, but the proof of which 
I shall fully detail, that until the last 
thirty or forty years the Scotch intellect 
has been even more entirely deductive 
than the English intellect has been induc- 
tive. The inductive tendencies of the 
English mind, and the almost supersti- 
tious reverence with which we cling to 
them, have been noticed with regret by a 
few, and a very few of our ablest men. 
On the other hand, in Scotland, particu- 
larly during the eighteenth century, the 
great thinkers, with hardly an exception, 
adopted the deductive method. Now, the 
characteristic of deduction, when applied 
to branches of knowledge not yet ripe for 
it, is that it increases the number of hy- 
potheses from which we reason down- 
wards, and brings into disrepute the slow 
and patient ascent peculiar to inductive 
inquiry. This desire to grasp at truth by 
ors amas and, as it were, foregone con- 
clusions has often led the way to great 
discoveries ; and no one, properly instruc- 
ted, will deny its immense ak ey But 
when it is universally followed there is 
imminent danger lest the observation of 
mere empirical uniformities should be ne- 
glected; and lest thinking men should 
grow impatient at those small and proxi- 
mate generalizations, which, according to 
the inductive scheme, must seieedlelty 
precede the larger and higher ones. 
Whenever this impatience actually oc- 
curs there is produced serious mischief. 
For these lower generalizations form a 
neutral ground, which speculative minds 
and practical minds possess in common, 
and on which they meet. If this ground 
is cut away the meeting is impossible. 
In such case there arises among the sci- 
entific classes an undue contempt for in- 
ferences which the experience of the val- 
gar has drawn, but of which the laws 
seem inexplicable ; while among the prac- 
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tical classes there arises a disregard of 
speculations so wide, so magnificent, and 
of which the intermediate and prelimina- 
ry steps are hidden from their gaze. 
The results of this in Scotland are highly 
curious, and are, in several respects, sim- 
ilar to those which we find in Germany ; 
since, in both countries, the intellectual 
classes have long been remarkable for 
boldness of investigation and their free- 
dom from prejudice, and the people at 
large equally remarkable for the number 
of their superstitions and the strength of 
their prejudices. * * * 

* This is an outline of the plan I pro- 
pose to follow in the present introduction, 
and by means of which I hope to arrive 
at some results of permanent value. For 
by studying different principles in those 
countries where they have been most de- 
veloped, the laws of principles will be 
more easily unfolded than if we had stud- 
ied them in countries where they are very 
obscure. And, inasmuch as in England 
civilization has followed a course more 
orderly and less disturbed than in any 
other country, it becomes the more neces- 
sary, in writing its history, to use some 
resources like those which I have suggest- 
ed. What makes the history of England 
so eminently valuable is, that no where 
else has the national progress been so lit- 
tle interfered with, either for good or for 
evil. But the mere fact that our civili- 
zation has, by this means, been preserved 
in a more natural and healthy state, ren- 
ders it incumbent on us to study the dis- 
eases to which it is liable, by observing 
those other countries where social disease 
is more rife. The security and the dura- 
bility of civilization must depend on the 
regularity with which its elements are 
combined, and on the harmony with which 

‘they work. If any one element is too 
active, the whole composition will be in 
danger. Hence it is that although the 
laws of the composition of the elements 
will be best ascertained wherever we can 
find the composition most complete, we 
must, nevertheless, search for the laws of 
each separate element wherever we can 
find the element itself most active. 
While, therefore, I have selected the his- 
tory of England as that in which the har- 
mony of the different principles has been 
longest maintained, I have, precisely on 
that account, thought it advisable to study 
each principle separately in the country 
where it has been most powerful, and 
where, by its inordinate development, the 
equilibrium of the entire structure has 
been disturbed.” 


We have thus allowed Mr. Buckle to 
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explain the plan of his own work, and 
have given a specimen of his style, as 
well as a glimpse of the magnificent vista 
which he purposes to open up to the 
view of his readers. Before, however, 
entering upon the wide field which lies 
in his way, he proceeds to contest the 
common belief, that Religion, Literature, 
and Government are prime movers in 
human affairs ; a proposition which, how- 
ever wide-spread or plausible, is, in Mr. 
Buckle’s eyes, “altogether erroneous” 
in point of fact, and false in point of log- 
ical statement, being indeed founded on 
a glaring inversion of ideas—the result 
of what we may term aspecies of mental 
anachronism. For, according to Mr. 
Buckle, Religion, Literature, and Civil 
Government are but the resultants of cer- 
tain social antecedents, and therefore 
serve only to mark successive degrees of 
progress in the social civilization which 
they have no agency in creating. We 
have heard this opinion advanced before, 
but Mr. B. is the first philosopher who 
has risked his reputation for common 
sense by imposing upon himself or his 
disciples a delusion so transparent. 
Having thus explained the method in 
which he proposes to prosecute his stu- 
dies in history, and having stated the 
general proposition that the growth of 
European civilization is solely due to the 
progress of knowledge, and that the pro- 
gress of knowledge depends, in turn, on 
the number of truths which the human 
intellect discovers, and on the extent to 
which they are diffused, Mr. Buckle 
next proceeds to verify these speculative 
conclusions by an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of such among the most important 
facts in the history of England as are 
explanatory of its self-evolved civiviliza- 
tion, and of such other most important 
facts in the history of other countries as 
serve to illustrate those intellectual pecu- 
liarities in which the English history af- 
fords no adequate information, or at least 
such as tend to bring out in greater re- 
lief the historical laws which have been 
more strikingly developed elsewhere than 
in Great Britain. Before, however, he 
undertakes to investigate the different 
phases of civilization into which the 
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great countries of Europe have diverged, 
Mr. Buckle, with a characteristic invo- 
lution of thought in the treatment of his 
theme, pauses to indulge in a profound 
preliminary inquiry into the progress of 
historical composition, as forming the 
best introduction to an inquiry into the 
progress of the history of man. His 
views under this head are characterized 
by the usual combination of learned re- 
search and speculative fallacies. 

Having thus cleared the way at last 
for entering upon an analysis of the his- 
torical laws to be developed in this gen- 
eral introduction to the History of Eng- 
land, the learned writer now fairly pro- 
ceeds to his work, by giving first, in 
comprehensive outline, a history of the 
English intellect from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century, for the purpose merely of show- 
ing that its progress was due to the 
spreading and deepening spirit of intel- 
lectual inquiry, or, as Mr. Buckle calls it, 
the spirit of skepticism—a convenient 
term which he appears to use in an in- 
tellectual rather than theological signifi- 
cation. In order more strikingly to pre- 
sent the same truth as embodied in French 
history, Mr. B. next traces an outline of 
the history of the French intellect from 
the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the accession of Louis XIV., mainly with 
the view of studying the abnormal con- 
ditions of French society resulting from 
what Mr. Buckle designates the too pro- 
tective spirit of the French Government ; 
by which latter phrase he means its too 
constant and overshadowing intervention 
in the municipal and private affairs of 
the people, who were retained in a state 
of perpetual tutelage instead of being 
left to develop their civil and social insti- 
tutions under the laws of human nature 
and political freedom. In this too great 
energy of the protective spirit, traditional 
in the French Government, he finds the 


explanation of the different line of di- — 


rection almost immemorially impressed 
on French political institutions as com- 
pared with those of England, where the 
people were early accustomed to think 
and act for themselves in all municipal 
or local concerns, and thus kept alive in 
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every county, township, and hundred so 
many re-entrant circles of civil inde- 
pendence and political activity, embraced 
within, but not, as in France, absorbed 
by, the central power of the General 
Government. And, in a natural reaction 
against this humbling, patronising spirit 
of the French monarchy, Mr. Buckle 
finds a leading incentive to the French 
revolution of ’s9, and minutely traces 
the rising signs of such reaction in con- 
nexion with the proximate causes which 
led to that great civil cataclysm. This 
portion of his task has been executed by 
the writer with an industry and thorough- 
ness of research which are above all 
praise. These chapters must ever re- 
main invaluable to the historical student 
for their copious citation of facts, if not 
always to the justness of the conclusions 
based upon them, or for the infallibility 
of the laws educed from this comprehen- 
sive survey of historical phenomena in 
the field of French history, which is here 
cited only as illustrative of the history 
of civilization in England. For the reader 
wiil comprehend that all these labours of 
Mr. Buckle are merely initiatory to the 
discovery and elucidation of the histori- 
cal laws by which the body of English 
history is to be tried and represented in 
the main work which our author pro- 
poses one day tu undertake, after he shali 
havc nished this “ Introduction,” of 
which the forthcoming instalments will 
be devoted to an investigation of the ciy- 
ilizations of Germany, America, Scot- 
land, and Spain, purely for the purpose 
of gathering into a focus the reflected 
light which, in common with that of 
France, they pour on certain intellectual 
tendencies less remarkably illustrated by 
the general tenor of English history. 
Each of these countries presents a differ- 
ent type, progress, and degree of intel- 
lectual development, and has therefore 
followed a different direction in its reli- 
gious, scientific, social, and political his- 
tory. The causes of thesé differences 
will thus be educed from the various 
phenomena by which they are subtended, 
and the next step, adds our exhaustive 
philosopher, will be to strike a generali- 
zation among the causes themselves, and, 
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having thus reduced them to certain 
principles common to all, we shall be 
furnished with what may be called “the 
fundamental laws of European thought” 
—the divergence of the different coun- 
tries being determined by the different 
direction of these laws or else regulated 
by their comparative energy. It will re- 
main for Mr. Buckle in the future vol- 
umes of his Introduction to give com- 
pleteness to those laws; after which, in 
the body of his work, he expects “ to ap- 
ply them to the history of England, and 
endeavour by their aid to work out the 
epochs through which the British people 
have successively passed, fix the basis of 
their present civilization, and indicate the 
path of their future progress.” What 
prospect there is that Mr. Buckle will 
live to fulfil these magnificent expecta- 
tions the reader can judge as well as our- 
selves. 

Conceding, as we think we have done 
without stint, the admiration extorted 
from us by the wide grasp of thought 
which Mr. Buckle sometimes displays in 
his generalizations, and renewing our 
tribute to the affluence of his historical 
reading and learning, we proceed to point 
out a few of the manifest imperfections 
which mar the excellence of this elabo- 
rate work, if they do not wholly destroy 
its pretensions as a philosophical and 
scientific treatise. This we shall do in 
all freedom as in all frankness, notwith- 
standing the slightly supercilious as well 
as deprecatory tone in which the writer 
intimates that if the critic may chance to 
meet in the present work any opinions 
adverse to his own, “‘ he should remem- 
ber that his views are, perchance, the 
same ‘as those which I |Mr. Buckle] 
too once held, and which I have aban- 
doned, because, after a wider range of 
study, I found them unsupported by solid 
proof, subversive of the interests of Man, 
and fatal to the progress of Knowledge.” 
In some palliation of the hardihood that 
may seem to be implied in questioning 
the infallibility of Mr. Buckle’s method, 
as well as the accuracy of some of his 
conclusions, we take leave to say that for 
the purposes and limitations of our crit- 
icism it is not necessary that we should 
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be able to vie with him in the wild ex- 
cursions of his stadies in history; for 
upon the accumulated wealth of his re- 
searches we have little remark to offer 
save in the way of commendation. It 
is to the very essence of his philosophi- 
cal method that we take our greatest ex- 
ceptions ; it is with the very metaphysics 
which Mr, Buckle considers the most ir- 
reproachable part of his labours that we 
are the least satisfied ; and in a depart- 
ment where he is manifestly so weak, we 
are sure we shall incur no charge of 
presumption if we venture to bring to 
the notice of our readers a few of his 
more glaring fallacies. 

We agree with Mr. Buckle in holding 
that history no less than nature is the 
embodiment of reason and law. Since 
the day when the Greek Anaxagoras was 
the first to enunciate the proposition 
(which he failed to apprehend in all its 
breadth of meaning) that Nous (Under- 
standing or Reason) governs the world, 
the deepest thinkers of the race have’ 
been curiously exploring the rational 
laws which may be said to constitute the 
harmony of the universe. When this 
doctrine was propounded, says Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras appeared as a sober man 
among the drunken. The minds of men 
were not prepared to accept its truth 
or to test its accuracy. Since that day 
great advances have been made in the 
knowledge of the laws by which the on- 
goings of the visible world are regulated, 
and the presence of law is now every- 
where suspected, even though it is still 
far from being everywhere clearly and 
fully made out. Without pausing to ex- 
plain why, in the natural order of evo- 
lution which obtains among the sciences, 
we might have expected the scientific 
character of history to be among the 
latest trophies of the inductive philoso- 
phy, it is enough to say that the laws 
which control the actions of men, whether 
singly or collectively considered, are from 
the very nature of the case more implicit 
in the phenomena as well as more com- 
plex in their relations than those which 
have been embodied in the physical uni- 
verse, and which are almost expressed by 
the visible regularity of its movements. 
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Assuming, then, the scientific charac- 
ter of history, how shall we set about the 
task of unravelling the tangled skein of 
human affairs in the figure of society? 
This is the great problem which Mr. 
Buckle has: proposed to himself, and 
undertaken to answer so far as regards 
the history of England. It remains for 
us to examine a few of the principles 
with which he sets out, and which must 
necessarily give character and complexion 
to all his conclusions. 

In the first place, then, he ventures 
with a single dash of his pen to simplify 
the conditions of the problem by totally 
ignoring the doctrine of free agency, and 
consequently of moral responsibility, as 
attaching to the actions of men in the 
sphere of society. As this assumption 
lies at the very basis of Mr. Buckle’s phi- 
losophy, we give it in his own words: 


“The actions of men are by an easy 
and obvious division separated into two 
classes, the virtuous and the vicious; and 
as these classes are correlative, and when 
put together compose the total of our 
moral conduct, it follows that whatever 
increases the one will in a relative point 
of view diminish the other; so that if we 
can in any period detect a unifo: mity and 
a method in the vices of a people, there 
must be a corresponding regularity in 
their virtues; or if we could prove a 
regularity in their virtues we sbould 
necessarily infer an equal regularity in 
their vices; the two sets of actions being, 
according to the terms of the division, 
merely supplementary to each otber. Or, 
to express this proposition in another 
way, it is evident that if it can be de- 
monstrated that the bad actions of men 
vary in obedience to the ch»nges in the 
surrounding society, we sball be obliged 
to infer that their good actions, which 
are, as it were, the residue of thcir bad 
ones, vary in the same manner; and we 
shall be forced to the further conclusion 
that such variations are the result of large 
and general causes, which, working upon 
the aggregate of society, must produce 
cerlain consequences, without regard to the 
volition of those particular men of whom 
the society is composed.” 


In support of this position Mr. Buckle 
adduces the evidence derived from social 
statistics. What crimes, he asks, are ap- 
parently more arbitrary in their origin 
and capricious in their motives than mur- 
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der and suicide? Yet it is notorious, he 
adds, that in point of frequency “ they 
are committed with as much regularity, 
and bear as uniform a relation to certain 
known circumstances, as do the move- 
ments of the tides and the rotations of 
the seasons.” In London about two hun- 
dred and forty persons every year make 
way with themselves, insomuch, says Mr. 
B., that we may truly and safely say “in 
a given state of society a certain number 
of persons must put an end to their own 
life. This is the general law; and the 
special question as to who shall commit 
the crime depends, of course, upon special 
laws; which, however, in their total 
action, must obey the large social law to 
which they are subordinate. And the 
power of the larger law is so @resistible 
that neither the love of life nor the fear 
of another world can avail anything to- 
ward even checking its operation.” Per- 
turbations there are in the operations of 
these great social laws, but only such, 
says Mr. B., as are analogous to the aber- 
rations observable in the laws of me- 
chanics or of nature, where the concrete 
results are never expected fo conform 
precisely to the abstract formule of 
science. “Just in the same way,” he 
adds, “ the great social law that the moral 
-actions of men are the product not of their 
volilion, but of their antecedents, is itself 
liable to disturbances which trouble its 
operation without affecting its trath. And 
this is quite sufficient to explain those 
slight variations which we find from year 
to year in the total amount of crime pro- 
duced by the same country.” Indeed, 
looking at the fact that the moral world 
is far more abundant in materials than 
the physical world, the only ground for 
astonishment is, in Mr. B’s opinion, that 
these variations should not be greater; 
and from the fact that the discrepancies 
are so trifling we may form, he thinks, 
some adequate idea of “the prodigious 
energy of those vast social laws, which, 
though constantly interrupted, seem to 
triumph over every obstacle.” 

As with vices, so with other phenomena 
of society. They are all the inevitable 
consequents of certain fixed, if not al- 
ways ascertained antecedents. Marriage, 
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for instance, “is not determined by the 
temper and wishes of individuals, but by 
large general facts over which indi- 
viduals can exercise ho authority. It is 
now known (adds Mr. B.) that marriages 
bear a fixed and definite relation to the 
price of corn; and in England the expe- 
rience of a century has proved that in- 
stead of having any connexion with per- 
sonal feelings, they are simply regulated 
by the average earnings of the great mass 
of the people.” 

Now, if we may legitimately eliminate 
from human actions the element of con- 
scious freedom and responsibility, the 
problem of reducing the facts of history 
to some céordination of parts is undoubt- 
edly facilitated in a high degree. But if 
it remains none the less true that man is 
not only a sentient but a moral being, 
endowed with the fearful prerogative of 
choosing between good and evi!, then Mr. 
Buckle’s solution of the problems of 
history is vitiated by his failure to em- 
brace all the conditions which it presents, 
And here we find the proton pseudos of 
his philosophy—a philosophy falsely so 
called because it ignores the highest ca- 
pacity of man, and omits, in its generali- 
zations, precisely that attribute of human 
actions which invests the scientific treat- 
ment of history with most of its diffi- 
culty and nearly all its grandeur. 

Is it true that the uniformity observable 
in human phenomena proves the absence 
of volition in their determination? Be- 
cause every year two hundred and forty 
persons commit suicide in London, stimu- 
lated by every variety of motive and 
caprice, which constitute in each case so 
many special laws, does it therefore follow 
that these special laws which, individually 
considered, may certainly implicate moral 
considerations, are to be pronounced in 
their aggregate non-moral or necessary be- 
cause that aggregate is seen to obey a 
definite numerical law? Is the moral 
quality of actions eliminated by their re- 
duction to an arithmetical average? The 
fallacy of the hypothesis may be latent, 
but it is too paradoxical to have imposed 
on a mind so acute as Mr. Buckle’s, Who 
shall assert that because the number of 
marriages bears a certain function to the 
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price of corn, it therefore follows that 
they are “‘ simply regulated by the aver- 
age earnings of the great mass of the 
people,” and have “no connexion with 
personal feelings?” Such language is as 
unphilosophical as it is illogical in state- 
ment and contradictory to human con- 
sciousness. Mr, Buckle, we suppose, will 
not deny that “ personal feelings” do de- 
termine some of the marriages which occur 
in human society, any more than we 
shall deny that ‘the price of corn” may 
increase or lessen their number by en- 
larging or contracting the conditions 
which may be held to justify the assump- 
tion of conjugal responsibilities. Why, 
then, may we not retort his argument 
upon him, and say: “ Because it is known 
that a certain number of persons marry 
every year from feelings of mutual love 
and admiration, it follows that marriages 
in every community bear a fixed and 
definite relation to the degree of amatory 
sensibility, and have no connexion with 
the price of subsistence ?” 

It will be seen that the fallacy is the 
same in each proposition, and results from 
a confusion of ideas in interpreting the 
rule of averages. Mr. Buckle should re- 
member that in a universe which is a 
universe only because of the harmony 
that exists among its parts, every sepa- 
rate phenomenon in the realm of nattire 
or of mind sustains a certain functional 
relation to every other phenomenon, and 
to the vast complex of phenomena seen 
in the totality of events. It is the 
part of philosophy to form its generali- 
zations without unduly sinking any of 
the elements which should modify our 
grand conclusions, but Mr. Buckle, in 
summing up his great archetypal ideas of 
historical construction, contrives in some 
way to shuffle all moral considerations 
out of our sight, leaving the congeries of 
human affairs to be controlled in the last 
analysis, and in the most ultimate gene- 
ralizations, by the irreversible laws of 
nature or society. 

Of course we need not say that Mr. 
Buckle’s theory demands the immediate 
and entire abrogation of all penal codes, 
or of any punitive sanctions in the en- 
forcement of civil law. If in a given 
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state of society a certain number of men 
must commit the crime of murder in 
obedience to “the large social law,” 
which holds all minor special laws in 
subordination to it, it follows that society 
at large is really answerable for all mur- 
ders that are annually committed. In 
the light of this system may we not fancy 
that the exemplary Roman Emperor who 
wished all the necks of the Romans con- 
densed into a single tracheal column, was 
in reality imbued with the philosophical 
ideas of Mr. Buckle, and only sought to 
wreak plenary vengeance on the confede- 
rated guilt which constrained a certain 
number of Latins, himself among them, 
to commit the foulest crimes against their 
will? In fact, individual crime, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buckle, is the misfortune, not 
the fault of the culprit, who has no vo- 
lition as against “the large social law” 
which importunely demands a certain 
per centage of vice and crime every year, 
Is anything more needed to point the 
fallacy of a line of argument which logi- 
cally conducts to such absurd conclusions 
—conclusions which are as disorganizing 
socially as they are false in philosophy? 
Or if it be admitted that, in order to 
check eccentricities of temper or to re- 
strain the sallies of private malice and 
vengeance, it might still be expedient to 
visit the penalty of capital punishment 
on the “‘crime” of murder, it is none the 
less clear that the quality of crime can 
attach to that act only after it shall have 
been made to appear that it has been 
done in contravention of “ the great social 
law.” If, for instance, it be found on 
examination that twenty murders must 
annually take place in Massachusetts 
under the pressure of the said social law, 
it follows that twenty culprits arraigned 
for murder might every year be rightfully 
exempted from the penalty of suffering 
death ; for who does not see that their 
“crime” was nothing more than their 
misfortune, growing out of the evil times 
in which they lived. If, however, there 
should be an overplus of murders in any 
given year, it might be just and proper 
to hang the number in excess over the 
annual average of twenty, since this 
would have the useful effect of deterring 








the evil-minded from abusing their privi- 
leges under “ the large social law,” and 
would at the same time keep the science 
of statistics in a favourable shape for 
quotation by philosophical historians. 
And hence, perhaps, we may see the un- 
discovered wisdom which has directed the 
legislators of Massachusetts (men who 
“builded wiser than they knew”’) to post- 
pone the capital execution of every per- 
son condemned for murder in that State 
until one year after the date of his con- 
viction. For in that time the annual re- 
turns of statistics may be completed, and 
the data thereby furnished by which to 
ascertain whether any more murders have 
been committed than are allowed by “‘the 
large social law.” And after the Legis- 
lature of that humane Commonwealth 
shall have read Mr. Buckle, we are sure 
they will perfect the present statutes of 
their criminal code by providing for the 
unconditional pardon of as many mur- 
derers as shall appear by statistics to 
have acted in obedience to the large social 
law rather than their own volitions. 
Omitting all animadversion on the shal- 
low metaphysics displayed in Mr. Buckle’s 
genesis of Free-will and Predestination, 
(which he thinks have respectively risen 
into abstract dogmas from the observed 
phenomena of chance and necessity, ) and 
without pausing to point out any of the 
many partial generalizations into which 
he has fallen while treating on the com- 
parative civilizations of India, Egypt, 
Mexico, Peru, Sweden, Portugal, and 
other countries, we proceed again to 
trace the persuasive influence of the radi- 
cal fallacy which runs through all his 
disquisitions, so soon as, turning from the 
compilation of facts, he undertakes to 
draw from them their highest lessons. 
Distinctly holding that all civil and 
social amelioration implies a two-fold pro- 
gress, moral and intellectual, Mr. Buckle 
perceives that this double movement pre- 
sents a question of great moment, namely, 
which of these two parts or elements of 
mental progress is the more important in 
the last analysis. For, he adds, the pro- 
gress itself being the result of their 
united action, it becomes necessary to 
ascertain which of them works more 
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powerfully, in order that we may subor- 
dinate the inferior element to the laws of 
the superior one. 

Mr. Buckle, as already intimated, gives 
the precedence to knowledge over morals. 
This he does mainly from two considera- 
tions: firstly, because the stock of moral 
truths has long been complete and station- 
ary, and therefore, he thinks, cannot be 
held to have had any appreciable influence 
in determining the mutations of society ; 
while, on the other hand, intellectual 
truths, being constantly cumulative, are 
pepetually infusing new forces into civili- 
zation. And, secondly, because the acqui- 
sitions of the intellect are more actively 
vitalizing in society than good deeds ef- 
fected by the widest philanthropy from 
purely moral motives. These conclusions, 
says Mr. B., are no doubt very unpala- 
table; and he adds, with an air of oracu- 
lar self-sufficiency, “what makes them 
peculiarly offensive is that it is impossible 
to refute them.” 

To our mind there is nothing offensive 
in these conclusions save the ignorance 
and stolidity which they argue in their 
patron. It remains to see whether they 
are so irrefragable as Mr. Buckle im- 
agines. The illustration which he em- 
ploys to enforce his argument in affirm- 
ance of the comparative inferiority of 
moral to intellectual truth is derived from 
the history of religious persecution and 
of war. Here, says Mr. B., we have two 
great evils which are gradually disappear- 
ing from the face of the earth. To what 
is this decline attributable? Evidently, 
he affirms, “to the diffusion of knowledge, 
and to that alone,” since the diminution 
has marched step by step with the pro- 
gress of intellectual illumination. Moral 


“truths being stationary, and intellectual 


truths being progressive, he holds it 
highly improbable that the progress of 
society, in any amelioration, should be 
due to moral knowledge, which for many 
centuries has remained the same, rather 
than to intellectual knowledge, which for 
many centuries has been incessantly ad- 
vancing. Hence he draws the monstrous 
inference that, “if we would ascertain the 
conditions which regulate the progress of 
modern civilization, we must seek them 
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in the history of the amount and diffu- 
sion of intellectual knowledge; and we 
must consider physical phenomena and 
moral principles as causing, no doubt, 
great aberrations in short periods, but in 
long periods correcting and balancing 
themselves, and thus leaving the intel- 
lectual laws to act uncontrolled by these 
inferior and subordinate agents.’”’ Again: 
“We are all sensible that moral princi- 
ples do affect nearly the whole of our 
actions, but we have incontrovertible proof 
that they produce not the least effect on 
mankind in the aggregate, or even on men 
in very large masses, provided that we 
take the precaution of studying social 
phenomena for a period sufficiently long 
and on a scale sufficiently great to enable 
the superior laws to come into uncon- 
trolled operation.” 
Here we have another proof of Mr. 
Buckle’s method of disposing of moral 
truths by shuffling them out of sight in 
his grand generalizations. Moral ideas, 


he says, influence all men individually, . 


but produce not the least effect on man- 
kind in general! To state the propo- 
sition is to confute it. But as itis put forth 
with such an air of assurance let us scan 
it a little more narrowly. 

To impute to moral truths as a defect 
the fact that they are stationary, and not 
progressive, is to complain of the foun- 
dations upon which a palace is reared be- 
cause they are not liable to expansion and 
contraction. For, by some unaccountable 
confusion of ideas, Mr. Buckle through- 
out fails to discriminate between moral 
truths in the abstract and their concrete 
realization in the figure of society, As 
abstract truths, undoubtedly they are 
incapable of constant multiplication, but 
who does not see that they are suscepti- 
ble of a constantly increasing verification 
in the actual conduct of human affairs? 
This latter it is which constitutes moral 
progress, properly so called. Morality is 
indeed the great conservative band of 
every community, and without knowledge 
becomes an element of greater destruc- 
tiveness. It is the guarantee of all intel- 
lectual as of all social advancement. In 
what country has dissolution of morals 
been combined with a steady and whole- 
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some acquisition of useful knowledge? 
Yet if moral principles are only potent 
enough to produce “aberrations in short 
periods,” might we not have expected Mr. 
Buckle to cite some instance in which 
intellectual laws may be shown to have 
acted “uncontrolled by the inferior and 
subordinate agencies” of morality? The 
atrocities of the French Revolution were 
great “aberrations” in the history of 
humanity—aberrations from which the 
French mind is even yet slowly recover- 
ing itself, as is proved by the periodical 
oscillations with which it swings between 
the torpor of absolutism and the spasms 
of popular revolt. We leave the reader 
to judge whether the greater or less de- 
gree in which moral truths have infil- 
trated themselves into French society has 
had anything to do in giving definite 
form and peculiar colour to its distinctive 
civilization, or whether, as Mr. Buckle 
would assert, their efficacy has been 
limited to the mere production of sporadic 
growths at particular periods in the an- 
nals of France. Or, to advert to British 
history, in which, as Mr. Buckle says, we 
can trace the constant increase and dif- 
fusion of intellectual knowledge, let us 
ask if the England of Cromwell and the 
Puritans was so much inferior in all the 
elements that constitute a State to the 
England of Charles If. as we should be 
warranted in expecting, if indeed it were 
true that “the effect of moral influences 
is, in the great average of human affairs, 
nowhere to be seen,” and if “the total 
actions of mankind, considered as a whole, 
are left to be regulated by the total know- 
ledge of which mankind is possessed.” 
Mr. Buckle, we need hardly say for 
the information of the intelligent reader, 
embraces the elements of Christianity in 
the scope of his argument when he de- 
cides in favour of the comparative superi- 
ority of intellectual to moral truths. In- 
deed, we are gravely told that “the 
system of morals propounded in the New 
Testament contain no maxim which had 
not been previously enunciated, and that 
some of the most beautiful passages in 
the Apostolic writings are quotations from 
Pagan authors.” We imagine it would 
be somewhat difficult for Mr. Buckle to 
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find in Pagan literature the originals of 
all the moral virtues enjoined by Christ 
and his Apostles; but, admitting the 
statement in all its length and breadth, it 
would still fail to strip Christianity of its 
crowning glory, considered as a merely 
historical element. For it cannot be de- 
nied that the new hopes and fears which 
it awakened in the breast of humanity 
were so many new forces impressed upon 
the current of human thoughts and ac- 
tions, and supplied to the system of 
natural morals all the superadded incen- 
tives and motives derived from “the 
powers of the world to come.” If these 
pass for naught in the estimation of Mr. 
Buckle, they have at least left the marks 
of their prevalence in those revolutions 
of the world’s history which have made 
the progress of humanity but a reflex of 
the successive stages through which 
Christianity has passed in gradually dis- 
placing the old ethnic civilization. But 
we weary in the exposure of a sciolism 
which is as unhistorical in its facts as it 
is unphilosophical in its teachings. 
Having devoted so much of our space 
to the examination of what seems to us 
the radical fallacy of Mr. Buckle’s volume, 
we have no room in which to treat in de- 
tail upon certain other inaccuracies and 
paralogisms into which he has fallen. 
We may say, however, that if some of 
his generalizations seem to us unsound, 
many of his historical parallels seem to 
us equally imaginary. For instance, in 
speaking of the effect of climate and soil 
on the social life and mental habits of a 
people, Mr. Buckle remarks that although 
Spain and Portugal on the one hand, and 
Sweden and Norway on the other, are 
countries essentially dissimilar in govern- 
ment, laws, religion, and manners, yet 
these four countries have one point in 
common, namely, that their agriculture is 
interrupted by the heat and dryness of 
the weather in the former countries, and 
by the cold and shortness of the days in 
the latter. ‘‘The consequence is,” he 
adds, “that these four nations, though so 
different in other respects, are all remark- 
able for a certain feebleness of character, 
presenting a striking contrast to the more 
regular and settled habits which are 
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established in countries where climate 
subjects the working classes to fewer in- 
terruptions.” Where the meteorological 
facts are unfounded it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the philosophical infer- 
ence from them is historically false. 

Mr. E. Meriam, who attends to the state 
of the weather generally, but makes earth- 
quakes his specialité, will learn with 
much satisfaction that Mr, Buckle agrees 
with him in thinking “there is much 
reason to believe that these phenomena 
are always preceded by atmospheric 
changes, which strike immediately at the 
nervous system, and have a direct physi- 
cal tendency” not only to create an ex- 
traordinary agitation in the duodenum, 
but also “to impair the intellectual 
powers.” And hence, as Mr. Meriam 
finds in earthquakes an explanation of 
disordered bowels throughout a continent, 
so Mr. Buckle discerns in these same sub- 
terranean concussions the secret of that 
political and intellectual incapacity which 
has been displayed by countries like Peru 
and Mexico during the cycles of their 
history. But even the statistical Mr. 
Meriam will learn with surprise that 
“ earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
more frequent and more destructive in 
Italy and in the Spanish and Portuguese 
peninsula than in any of the great 
countries;” and that it is for precisely 
this reason that in these countries “super- 
stition is most rife and the superstitious 
classes most powerful.” For, Mr, Meriam, 
with the rest of mankind, (save Mr. 
Buckle,) is aware that there are no vol- 
canoes in the Spanish peninsula, and that 
the only earthquake known to have oc- 
curred there was that of Lisbon in 1756, 
which, though sufficiently “ destructive,” 
can hardly be held sufficiently “ fre- 
quent” to sustain Mr. B.’s assertion when 
he declares that “earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions are more numerous” in 
that quarter than “in any of the great 
countries.” 

We trace a like license of the imagi- 
nation in the writer’s attempt to runa 
parallel between the war of the Fronde 
in France and the Great Rebellion against 
Charles in England. “It would indeed 
be far from accurate,” admits Mr. Buckle, 
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“to say that the two events were [re- 
spectively| the counterpart to each other; 
but there can be no doubt that the analogy 
between them is very striking.” The 
actual analogy which he traces is very 
trancendental, as might be expected in 
any attempt to institute a comparison be- 
tween “the most prodigious and the 
boldest rebellion that any age or country 
ever brought forth,” as Clarendon not un- 
fitly characterizes the one, and that play- 
ing at rebellion which passes under the 
facetious name of the “wars of the 
Frond,” or as it is otherwise called the 
“war of the ladies.” Mr. Buckle seems 
himself to be not wholly unaware of the 
generic differences between these two 
civil commotions. The one was waged in 
the name of civil liberty against royal 
prerogative; the other turned on the 
right of the French nobles to sit rather 
than stand in the presence of their king. 
As we turn the weighty pages of Claren- 
don we find how closely, in the one, the 
grandest problems of human destiny and 
the deepest mysteries of religion were 
united in the thoughts of the gloomy but 
earnest men who were working out their 
country’s deliverance from the shameless 
perfidy of Charles and the persecuting 
bigotry of Laud; in the sprightly pages 
of de Motteville we read what formed the 
“ direful spring” of the mimic wars which 
amused the French nobles engaged in the 
other. Nay, Mr. Buckle tells us in 
another part of his volume that the 
greatest difficulties and disputes of these 
belligerent French noblemen and ladies 
arose as to mere pcints of conventional 
etiquette, such as who was to have an 
arm chair at court; who was to be in- 
vited to the royal dinners and who was to 
be excluded from them; who was to be 
kissed by the Queen and who was not to 
be kissed by her; who should have the 
first seat in church; what the proper pro- 
portion was between the rank of different 
persons and the length of the carpet on 
which they were allowed to stand; what 
was the dignity a noble must have at- 
tained in order to justify his entering the 
Louvre in a coach; who was to have 
precedence at coronations; whether all 
dukes were equal, or whether, as some 
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thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having 
once possessed the sovereignty of Sedan, 
was superior to the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, who had never possessed any sover- 
eignty at all; whether the Duke de Beau- 
fort ought or ought not to enter the coun- 
cil chamber before the Duke de Nemours, 
and whether, being there, he ought to sit 
above him. These and such as these 
were the mighty and momentous questions 
which convulsed France during the period 
when the most serious misunderstandings 
arose as to who should have the supreme 
honour of handing to the King his nap- 
kin as he ate his meals, and when the 
ladies of her Majesty’s bed-chamber, not 
to be surpassed by the gentlemen of the 
court in their obsequious loyalty, espoused 
different parties in the “wars of the 
Fronde,” solely in order to decide by an 
appeal to arms their respective preten- 
sions to the inestimable privilege of help- 
ing on the Queen with her juxta-cutane- 
ous linen. The reader, in a word, who 
will compare the “campaigns of Made- 
moiselle” with the “crowning mercies” 
for which Cromwell offered solemn thanks 
to the Lord, will find the measure of the 
likeness between the “ Ladies’ War” and 
the ‘Great Rebellion.” 

We had intended to offer some reflec- 
tions on many other portions of Mr. 
Buckle’s work, but we are constrained 
to forbear from the length to which our 
remarks have already extended. We 
had intended to allude to the supposi- 
titious origin ascribed to St. Augustine’s 
Pauline theology; to the one-sided and 
erroneous view of Christian doctrine pre- 
sented under the name of “ Calvinism,” 
by a writer who has evidently never read 
the Institutes, and who significantly 
enough, while devoting almost a whole 
chapter to a contrast of “ Calvinism” and 
“ Armenianism,” considered in relation 
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to their political tendencies and historic 
influences, (a contrast just and proper in 
the main,) makes not a single reference to 
the writings of either Calvin or Armenius, 
nor even enumerates their names in the 
list of the five hundred and more authors 
who are somewhat ambitiously paraded 
in the front of his work “ with the view 
of indicating the nature and extent of the 
materials used” in its compilation. We 
had intended also to remark on Mr. 
Buckle’s depreciatory criticism of Ed- 
mund Burke because that liberal and en- 
lightened statesman could not find it.in 
his heart to look with complacence on the 
horrors perpetrated in the name of liberty 
during the French Revolution; we had 
purposed to cite a few instances in which 
Mr. Buckle, in narrating the events that 
occurred during the reign of George III, 
has allowed his anti-Tory political preju- 
dices to betray him into exaggerated state- 
ments which do not become the calm and 
impartial historian, to say nothing of the 
philosopher; but on these, as on all other 
points, we must refrain from animadver- 
sion, and satisfy ourselves by simply in- 
voking the careful and critical attention 
of our readers to a volume which com- 
bines more of ripe erudition and crude 
speculation than any it has ever before 
been our fortune to meet. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Buckle, before proceed- 
ing with his work, will put himself on a 
course of reading in metaphysics, theol- 
ogy, and logic. In all these he is sadly 
deficient, as is apparent not only from the 
contexture of his present volame, but 
even from his own admissions. He has 
undertaken a great task and a noble one. 
But let him beware lest, in regard to his 
merits as a philosopher, it may be said of 
him in the end that he spent his life in 
dropping empty buckets into empty wells 
and drawing nothing up. 
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MRS. STOWE AND DRED. 


It may, perhaps, seem rather late in the day to review “ Dred,” that dismal story of 
the Dismal Swamp, which Mrs. Stowe gave to the world some three years ago, and which, 
aimed, as it was, against the people of the Southern States, like the terrible boomerang, 
came back upon her and demolished her own reputation. We have never, indeed, up 
to the present moment, alluded to “Dred” in the pages of the Messenger, nor had we 
thought of doing so, until the following notice of it from the pen of a most accomplished 
young lady of New England was placed at our discretion, to publish or not, as we should 
determine. The reader will see that the article, which, it is proper to say, was not 
written for publication, is less a criticism of the novel than a characterization of the 
Beecher family, and as such we are confident it will be gratefully accepted. We should 


be gratified to hear again from our fair correspondent. 


The old proverb, which divided the 
English into three classes—“ Saints, sin- 
ners and Herveys,” has of late received 
a cis-atlantic application, and the citizens 
of the new world have been designated 
as ‘‘Good, Bad and Beechers,”’ the latter 
being supposed to be an intermediate 
class between the two others. 

Proprietors of too much genius and 
goodness to be summarily condemned, 
and of too much ultraism and singulari- 
ty to be commended, the Beechers defy 
both natural and artificial methods of 
classification, and can be ranked only in 
the catalogue of American curiosities, 
As we direct travellers to a hot spring or 
& mammoth cave, as the peculiarity of 
American nature, so we point out to him 
the Beecher family as the freak of 
American humanity. 

Now, though it has been shrewdly sus- 
pected, that if the quality called Beecher 
were analyzed, it would be found to be 
identical with other forms of human de- 
pravity, yet as long as it passes for some- 
thing better, its possessors are allowed 
immunities denied to the rest of the 
world. They can trample on conven- 
tionalities, say and do what others would 
be condemned for saying and doing, and 
all this is looked upon as only the char- 
acteristic manifestation of an elementa- 
ry substance. So widely have the fami- 
ly been dispersed, that it has become the 
ready explanation of idiosyncracies in 
every part of our land, to say that they 
originated with the Beechers, and, since 
the death of John Randolph, every 
orphan epigram and oddity has been 
attributed to them. 


[Ep. Sov. Lit. Messencer. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher has, for years, 
been celebrated no less for his excellence 
than for his eccentricity. His children, 
however, not content with the fame they 
inherit from their colossal father, seem 
bent on achieving renown for themselves, 
and with great calculation have so marked 
out their orbits as to avoid all danger of 
collision. 

Miss Catherine has in her department, 
Domestic Economy, Hygienic Education 
and Cookery ; Mrs. Stowe seeks her for- 
tune in the furtherance of moral reform ; 
while Reverend Henry Ward shows his 
versatility in turning to account the frag- 
ments abandoned by the others. He sells 
his imagination in twenty-five to one 
hundred dollar packages to lyceums, and 
supplies the scintillations of his genius 
to the New York Independent ; now fires 
a rifle for Kansas, and now reports to his 
newspaper readers the progress cf his 
poultry yard at Lennox. Matters in 
this world being pretty much used up, 
Dr. Edward Beecher throws his parabola 
quite beyond the sphere of the earth, 
makes a novel excursion into the realm 
of the past, and comes back to publish 
on this planet his Rambles in Chaos. 

Who can predict the future, when it is 
considered that there is a third genera- 
tion, in whom, no doubt, the spectacled 
eyes of Old Tiff would unmistakably 
discern “ de very sperit of de family! 

In 1852 Mrs. Stowe appeared before 
the American public as the authoress of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—she visited Europe, 
and on her return published two volumes 
of adjectives, which were sold and read 
as another work from the authoress of 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; and just as Thomas 
Campbell complained that he was never 
recognized in any other capacity than 
that of Author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
it seemed probable that Mrs. Stowe would 
be known to futurity, only as the patro- 


ness of poor Uncle Tom. “ Life among 
the Lovely” was made the measure 
by which all subsequent publications 
of like kind should be guaged, and it 
was supposed that even its authoress, 
a modern Cervantes, would be unable 
again to produce anything which should 
quite come up to its standard. In de- 
fiance of this opinion, and no doubt 
with the triple intention of replenish- 
ing her purse, furthering moral reform, 
and reminding the world that she is 
mentally alive, Mrs. Stowe has issued 
another work, published simultaneously 
in three countries. 


Instead of avoiding comparisons by 
aiming at a different target, with true 
Beecherly boldness she again selects the 
subject of slavery, and brings out of the 
Dismal Swamp some spirited sketches 
founded on the South Carolina insurrec- 
tion, the Cincinnati slave case, and the 
attack on Mr. Sumner. 


These are surnamed Dred, for no other 
reason than that it is a novel and attract- 
iye name. In fact, Dred is the most unin- 
teresting and unnatural character in the 
book, and no more the hero than Mr. 
Edward Clayton, a man dubbed idealist 
because he followed his conscience rather 
than his interest, or Miss Nina, a singu- 
lar combination of coquetry and practi- 
cal philosophy, a rainbow with a pot of 
money at the end,—or best of all, Old 
Tiff, a negro who had possessed such ex- 
treme veneration for the “F. F. V.’s,” 
that only the hard experience of age, and 
a residence in New England, could con- 
vince him that character was equivalent 
to family, and that as a lady could not 
marry all the generations back, it was 
best for her to look at the man himself 
rather than his ancestors, 


In their portraiture of Southern life, 
we do not criticise the lights and shades 
of Mrs. Stowe’s work. Let us rather 
look at its literary merits and moral 
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character, at it, as the work of a popular 
authoress and Christian lady. 

While Uncle Tom may be said to con- 
tain the pith of her genius, Dred is not 
wanting in the lively wit, drama and ar- 
gument, which marked its predecessor. 
At the same time there is frequently dis- 
cernible in it, a want of that delicacy 
always so pleasing in female writers, and 
of a reverence for sacred things no less 
essential to literary refinement than to 
consistent Christianity. Indeed, one of 
the most prominent features of the work 
is a constant bordering on profanity, and 
such frequent use of irreverent expres- 
sions as leads us to inquire into the na- 
ture of Mrs. Stowe’s philanthropic zeal. 

Is she engaged in a crusade against 
sin, or against slavery ? 

If against sin, what is accomplished, 
when, in destroying one form of evil she 
builds up another, and lends her influ- 
ence at once to overturn oppression and 
encourage profanity? One would almost 
conclude that, in her view, slavery was 
the orily synonym for guilt, and that she 
thought it no wrong to break the third 
specific commandment, to enforce the 
great general law of love. 

The only apology for these expressions 
must be, that they are necessary to the 
the effectiveness of her picture of South- 
ern wrongs. But is profanity any more 
a sina-qua-non to Dred than cotton to 
the North, or negroes to the South ? 

The “shalt not” is as strict against 
profanity as against oppression, and the 
only plea for it is one that our autho- 
ress denies to the South, that of expedi- 
ency. Let us measure Southern consis- 
tency by our own. Mrs. Stowe com- 
plains “that the mouth of the North is 
filled with cotton, and will be kept so as 
long as suits Southern interest,” yet 
Mrs. Stowe, in her Sunny Memories, 
says she does not feel the sacrifice of 
slave labour products to be required of 
us. 

From one identified with the tribe of 
Levi, as a daughter, sister, and wife, we 
could not have anticipated such libel- 
lous reflections on the American ministry 
as Dred contains. Of all the clergymen 

mentioned, only one poor, persecuted 
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man is faithful, and he but just escapes 
feathers and lynching. 


There is Mr. Titmarsh, “a theolegical 
dictionary with a cravat on,” and Dr. 
Calker, ‘‘who loves the church better 
than the Deity,” meaning by the church 
tie Presbyterian organization in Ameri- 
ca, and there is Dr. Cushing, and Dr. 
Baskum, and Father Bonnie, all preach- 
ing to Southern men, and more or less 
swayed by Southern interest. But there 
isno Mason and Dixon’s line limiting 
Mrs. Stowe’s invective. Dr. Packthread, 
an influential minister in a Northern city, 
is described, we hesitate to repeat it, 
as “ going on from year to year doing 
deeds which even a political candidate 
would blush at, while he sang hymns, 
made prayers, and expected, no doubt, to 
enter heaven by some neat arrangement 
of words used in two senses,” 


But there are accusations of the breth- 
ren as well as of the clergy. Dred 
says, “I have found the alligators and 
snakes better neighbours than Christians. 
They let those alone that let them alone, 


but Christians hunt for the precious 
life.” 


Of all the persons mentioned as lay 
professors of Christianity, not one is con- 
sistent save Tomtit, “who jined the 
church and did beautiful.” The clear 
starched Aunt Nesbit, the barbarous 
Zekyl, are the examples of orthodox 
Christianity ; while all genuine goodness 
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is vested in Clayton, Nina, and non- 
professing Christians. 

At once, to decide the matter for the 
scrupulous, Dred was advertised as a 
novel. It is, however, perused by anti- 
fictionists, who read Uncle Tom because 
it was true, and read Dred because they 
read Uncle Tom, though one tithe of 
the profanity it contained would interdict 
the work of any of the old novelists from 
our puritan homes. 

Mrs. Stowe says, ‘‘In a book, it is 
contact with the personality of the author 
that improves you—a real book always 
makes you think that there is more in 
the writer than he has said.” 

We beg pardon for hoping that there 
is nothing unexpressed in Dred, and that 
its authoress, like the Queen of Sheba, 
‘has no more spirit in her.” 

Each expression of Mrs. Stowe has 
double significancy when we remember 
that her work is simultaneously issued 
in three countries, and that triple pub- 
licity is thus given to every reflection on 
our church or country. 

We envy not the authoress who, in the 
deliberation of retirement, can fill her 
pen with unrefined expressions; we fear 
for the Christianity that can trifle with 
the use of profaneness; we do not ac- 
knowledge the patriotism which, in a 
foreign country, can quietly sit under the 
mutilated flag of our country. 

Were she a woman, we should blush 
for the sex—luckily she is only a Beecher. 















In one of the most aristocratic streets 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, at the ex- 
tremity of the street bordering on tlie 
Gros Caillou, there is a little well-known 
hotel, which was built in 1751, for a lady 
whose name shone at that period at the 
court of Louis XV. The family of this 
lady, an illustrious family, became ex- 
tinct in 1793, unceremoniously cut off by 
an act of condemnation of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. The hotel, for a long 
time the property of the nation, was sold 
at last to a speculator for less money than 
would be necessary at this day to pur- 
chase the building-lot of a small house in 
one of the most deserted streets of the 
city. It belongs at present to the great- 
grand-daughter of this speculator, who is 
a widow and mistress of a large fortune, 
though she is hardly thirty-three years of 
age. 

Three months ago, this young lady, the 
Comtesse Amélie de C. was alone and in 
a reverie. She mused upon her happi- 
ness, upon her reign over the little flow- 
ery kingdom which she saw from her case- 
ment, upon her subjects, the servants who 
waited only upon her orders. She mused, 
and found this splendid existence too 
calm not to be a little monotonous, too 
unoccupied not to become, now and then, 
suggestive of those dreamy moods which 
border nearly upon ennui. 

Accordingly, the Comtesse Amélie lan- 
guidly passed the day at the bottom of 
her summer boudoir, lost like a nest in 
the foliage of a large garden. Walking 
here and there, seating herself, rising 
again with a petulant air, she threw aside, 
one after another, all her accustomed 
playthings: her Angora Cat, furious at 
being forsaken, bristled in a corner in its 

ermine fur; her beautiful bengalis, fly- 
ing in a large cage of fine twisted silver 
wire between four silver-gilt palm trees, 
no longer amused our capricious lady: 
the remembrance of her husband, two 
years deceased, has never amused her. 
In short she was aweary. Meanwhile, 
the sky above was as sweetly blue as the 
flower of the Vergiss-mein-nicht—a warm 
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breeze floated through the trees with a 
harmonious murmur; the fair Comtesse 
seemed like one of those pretty coquettish 
little shepherdesses who look down so 
graciously from their grassy thrones in 
the pastoral groups of Watteau, and Mig- 
nard, who painted such dazzling nymphs 
with eyes as oval as almonds and lips as 
red as cherries, had anticipated her. 

The Comtesse Amélie is one of the 
richest, the most beautiful and the most 
distinguished women in Paris, and yet 
she is sad. Her dejection has been of 
some duration, for her birds, forgotten, 
have had nothing to eat, and her loveliest 
flowers are dying for water. After walk- 
ing for several minutes in her boudoir, 
like some exquisite panther in its cage, 
she coloured up, seized from a gilded pier- 
table a piece of Japanese porcelain of 
rare beauty and dashed it violently in 
fragments against the floor. She smiled, 
a little calmed by this performance, and 
then drew forth from a drawer a pack of 
cards, spread them out upon a round ta- 
ble of marqueterie and began to arrange 
them after the manner of a fortune-teller. 

She dealt the cards, 

She began again several times: each 
time she turned up to herself the knave 
of hearts and the knave of clubs; she 
placed mysteriously her pretty little rosy 
finger sometimes on one and sometimes 
on the other, dwelt upon them pensively, 
then fired with indignation that her luck 
could bring her only one of these two 
cards. She began over again once more, 
and then both the knaves reappeared. 

Finally she tried her fortune for the 
last time, when she drew three knaves, 
the knave of hearts, the knave of clubs 
and the knave of diamonds. 

What was the meaning of this? the 
cards could not lie. The knave of hearts, 
this is a lover with whom one must ex- 
pect to be linked for better, for worse. 
The knave of clubs, this is also a lover, 
a lover who has money ; the club means 
money; one may wed also for that. The 
knave of diamonds, what are we to think 
of him? The diamond is friendship and 
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marriage, but the knave of diamonds is a 
traitor, a soldier that carries bad news. 

She was employed in these meditations 
when the door opened, and a little negro, 
three feet high, dressed in a livery of 
peach-blossom, announced 

Monsieur le Baron Auguste de V. . ., 
Monsieur Amédée de 8. . . 

The Comtesse Amélie gave a little 
scream and hastily threw aside the cards. 

Compose yourself, madame, we do not 
come to disturb your game. 

Auguste and Amédée divined at a 
glance the mental condition of the pretty 
Comtesse. They saw the perishing flow- 
ers, the bengalis enraged by hunger, the 
broken fans, the porcelain shattered to 
pieces, the pets in an uproar, the cat in 
disgrace, and both readily conjectured 
why she had taken counsel of the cards. 

Notwithstanding the little scene of 
which we have been a witness, it must 
not be supposed that the Comtesse Amé- 
lie was a child. She had her little par- 
oxysms, hut she was really a woman of 
mind and character. Married at sixteen 
toa man much older than herself, she 
had not known the period of girlhood ; 
she had passed at once from infancy to 
the exciting life of a woman of the world. 
She was a true woman, looking upon life 
after a fashion at once intelligent and 
poetic, animating all whom she met with 
a fervid and mysterious inspiration, pos- 
sessed of tact and judgment, having a 
certain hardihood such as belongs to wo- 
men who passed from the period of inno- 
cence too early to have ever known it, 
and with this, subject to those returns of 
her childish nature, those inexplicable 
freaks, those pouting caprices which we 
see in an infant playing with a doll. In 
fine, and as the result of these contradic- 
tions, she was an adorable creature. 

It is proper for us to say a word alsoof 
the knave of hearts and the knave of 
clubs. 

The knave of clubs, Auguste de V. .., 
was twehty-nine years of age; a hand- 
some young bachelor, of dark complexion, 
with black eyes and hair like the crow’s 
wing. HHewasbrave. Hewasrich. He 
had first met the Comtesse Amélie when 
he was oppressed by the yoke of a great 
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affliction. Amélie had made him acquaint- 
ed with that smile of woman which re- 
stores happiness and light to hearts dark- 
ened by the deepest gloom ; he fell in love 
with Amélie with all his strength and all 
his soul, and Amélie loved him. 

Unfortunately she also loved the knave 
of hearts, the fair-haired and timid Amé- 
dée de S.. Amédée was a person of 
great distinction, he had a complexion of 
aristocratic paleness, beard and hair of 
an ashy lightness; his eyes were of a 
milky blue; full of elegance and grace, 
he was of a refined and delicate nature 
which was both intellectual and sad; he 
loved the Comtesse, but he loved her po- 
etically, with that selfish passion which 
makes one love a woman less for herself 
than for the tendernesses, the ebullitions of 
rage, the seasons of softness, the fits of 
fervor, the sportive sallies, the sudden 
attacks of peevishness, the outbreaks of 
feeling, the strange intervals of despon- 
dence, the foolish hopes, in a word, for 
that quivering interest which a capricious 
creature attaches to the least disturbance 
of her musings. Ile loved the Comtesse 
as a musician loves his piano—the Com- 
tesse was the instrument by which were 
accompanied the dreams of his heart. He 
had not for her then a true love, the love 
which belongs to those rare and mysteri- 
ous apparitions of whom men talk so 
much and see so little, according to Roche- 
foucauld. But this love he sincerely 
thought he experienced. 

The Comtesse did not manifest a pref- 
erence for either of these two lovers. She 
did not know which of them to choose. 
She dreaded to make the choice, for to 
select one was to send off the other. 

The knave of hearts and the knave of 
clubs were devoted friends. But love had 
singularly impaired their friendship. 
When therefore to-day they surprised the 
Comtesse interrogating fortune, because 
her heart had not the coyrage to speak, 
they resolved to determine the question 
precipitately, 

Up to this moment they had never spo- 
ken of love to the Comtesse or asked her 
hand but separately and apart from each 
other. Without previous concert, they 
found themselves of the same mind, and 
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demanded of her, with the utmost polite- 
ness and consideration, that she should 
choose between them. The Comtesse, 
rendered yet more irresolute by the per- 
sistence of the cards in refusing to direct 
her choice, responded evasively, flattering 
both of them, leaving both to hope, and 
promising both a prompt reply. 

They left the house in a fury. 

Auguste and Amédée lived in the same 
street,one of the great streets of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain running parallel with 
the Seine. 

The following day Auguste and Amé- 
dée sallied out at the same hour and met 
each other in the street equidistant from 
their dwellings. 

I was going to your house, said Au- 
guste, without offering his hand to Amé- 
_ dée. 

- And I to yours, replied the latter. 

My dear friend, we must fight. 

My friend, I must kill you. 

You think, as I do, that as long as we 
both live— 

—The Comtesse will never decide to 
choose between us. 

It is therefore necessary to compel her 
to a decision. 

This must be done. 

It is understood ; to morrow at Vincen- 
nes a pistol ball shall kill one of us and 
marry the other, 

Next day at noon they were on the 
ground. The knave of hearts had for his 
seconds two fair-haired young lawyers, 
friends of his, little acquainted with the 
laws of the duel; the knave of clubs was 
accompanied by one of his friends, the 
Comte Heetor de T. .., a cavalry officer of 
high distinction, of agreat family and very 
expert in affairs of honour and gallantry. 
Auguste had presented him tu the Com- 
tesse who could not endure him. 

The rivals were placed fifteen paces 
apart; the word was given, two pistol- 
shots went off sgnultaneously, and Au- 
guste, the khave of clubs, fell bathed in 
his blood. 

The unhappy knave of hearts was in 
despair. But Hector gave him no time 
for lamentation. 

Monsieur, said he, you have killed my 


friend, but you bore yourself gallantly. ° 


Vor. XXVII—19 
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Fly at once from pursuit; I will employ 
myself in arranging matters so that you 
may return. Goto Germany. Here are 
six thousand francs which I had brought 
to meet emergencies for my unfortunate 
friend. Lose no time in making your 
escape. 


Amédée distractedly threw himself in- 
to his phaeton, drove immediately to the 
Eastern railway station and left by the 
first train. 

Meanwhile, a surgeon whom they had 
brought with them was kneeling down by 
the side of the wounded man and had ut- 
tered acry of joy. He had only fainted. 
The ball had but grazed the cheek and 
the tip of the ear—a lively hemorrhage 
was the consequence, and the blood which 
flowed forth had induced the belief that 
the wound was more serious. But after 
all it was nothing, and the swoon having 
passed away and the wound having been 
dressed, there was no more to be said. 

The seconds leftthe ground. Those of 
Amédée would have attempted to over- 
take him but they knew not in which di- 
rection he liad fled. They charged them- 
selves with writing to him, when they 
should have any news to communicate. 


The wounded man having fainted a 
second time, was placed in his carriage 
and Hector took him home, to the apart- 
ments he himself occupied in the Champs 
Elysées. 

Auguste came to himself. His seratch 
was nothing at all; he was not even in- 
disposed. But he was dreadfully fright- 
ened at the gloomy look of Hector. 


The latter took both of Auguste’s hands 
in his own. 


My friend, said he, your swoon saved 
you a most melancholy spectacle. You 
have killed Amédée. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that you fly to avoid pursuit. I 
shall use every exertion to arrange the 
affair, I shall prevent any noise being 
made over it, J have powerful fyiends, 
this you know, but I shall be able to act 
more effectively, you being in a place of 
safety. Leave then immediately. Cut 
off your beard and moustache, wear blue 
glasses and take these six thousand francs 
for your immediate wants. I will remit 
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you more when you inform me where to 
send it. 

Auguste lamented his ‘enemy, threw 
himself into the arms of Hector, made 
him promise that he would narrate all to 
the Comtesse, and left by the Northern 
railway. 

Auguste and Amédée wandered about 


everywhere, awaiting with impatience . 


the moment when they might return to 
Paris; seeing nothing in the journals 
concerning the duel, they concluded that 
the good Hector had done his utmost to 
keep it silent, and both ardently wished 
to get back to Paris. Auguste had de- 
termined to return secretly. He was at 
Wiesbaden, he wished to see Baden Ba- 
den before his return. 

Arriving there he entered the gaming 
saloon, seated himself at the table, and 
was getting ready to throw a louison the 
rouge, when directly opposite to him he 
saw the ghost of Banquo who threw a 
louis on the noir. It was the pallid Amé- 
dée, more pallid than ever. 

Auguste exclaimed aloud. 

Amédée exclaimed aloud. 

The knave of hearts and the knave of 
clubs recognized each other and embraced 
heartily. 

They both explained, and you may im- 
agine their indignation against the ras- 
cally Hector. 

An hour afterwards, the knave of clubs 
and the knave of hearts were on their re- 
turn to Paris. They approached the city, 
they arrived, took a carriage and were 
soon at their respective lodgings. 

Monsieur, here are letters for you, said 
Auguste’s concierge. 
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* 
Monsieur, here are letters for you, said 
Amédée’s concierge. 


Auguste and Amédée broke open at the 
same moment, each before the douor of his 
concierge, two letters engraved as follows 


“Mme la Comtesse Amélie de C... 
has the honour of announcing her mar- 
riage with the Comte Hector deT... 


“*M. le Comte Hector de T. . . has the 
honour of announcing his marriage with 
the Comtesse Amélie de C... 


“You are invited to assist at the nup- 
tial benediction which will take place day 
after to-morrow at the church of ——.” 


These letters had been there ten days. 
It had been eight days since Amelie and 
the Comte were married. 

Auguste and Amedee each left his own 
house in a run to seek the house of the 
other. They met again in the middle of 
the street, letters in hand. 

We will kill him, cried the fair haired 
knave of hearts, red with anger. 


Let us do better, let us revenge our- 
selves more surely, let us remain his 
friends, and the friends of his wife. 

This was what they did. 

They sought Hector and gave him their 
pardon with a great air of sincerity. 


But Hector, sure of being loved by his 
wife, saw through their plan and laughed 
at it with Amelie who said to him witha 
smile, 

Bah! You know, mon ami, that they 
are not dangerous. As long as there are 
two of them I shall never be able to de- 
cide between them ! 























THE FALSE FRIEND. 


She was my playmate, and the sound of her glad, childish voice 





Had power to wreathe my lip with smiles and bid my heart rejoice, 
And if, perchance, she wept or grieved, my cheek was stained with tears, 


So linked together were our hearts, in childhood’s happy years. 


Il. 





She was my friend, the truest one into whose faithful heart 
My dearest hope—my every wish, I feared not to impart; 
She was my earliest, dearest friend, most loved in those sweet hours, 


When hope and happiness smiled near, and strewed my path with flowers. 


Ill. 





At length strange words of dark import fell harshly on my ear, 
And base suspicions seemed to haunt the friends I held most dear, 
Some who had loved and trusted me now grew estranged and cold, 


And round my pathway seemed to hang some mystery untold. 













IV. 


As yet I heeded not their frown, with stern unyielding pride, 
With bitter scorn and fierce disdain, I strove the wound to hide, 
Though some were false, and though the world contained deceit and guile, 


Yet one kind friend’s unfading truth, still made the desert smile. 


V. 


But who shall paint the deep despair, that seized’my sinking heart, 
When that dark veil of mystery at length was rent apart, 
When she whom I had fondly loved, and thought too pure for earth, 


Was proved to be the heartless one, who gave each slander birth. 


Vi. 








With candour ever on her lips, she blushed not to defame, 
And in the kindest terms she cast aspersions on my name. 
And the base falsehood, with the truth, so nicely did she blend, 


That many doubted and despised her unsuspecting friend. 







Vil. 


1 cannot hate that faithless friend, she whom I loved so long, 
And yet how deeply did she wound, how basely did she wrong, 
And the sad memory fills mine eye and rends my heart with pain, 
That as I trusted that false friend, I ne’er can trust again. 

M. 
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There is not in the whole arsenal of 
defamation, a weapon more potent, more 
fatal, than opprobrious epithets. They 


often fall with an irresistibly crushing ef- 
fect on the cause, the party, the individ- 
ual, against whom they are directed. 
Moore has very happily expressed this 
idea, as applied to political existence. 


Rebellion, foul, dishonoring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 

How many a spirit, born to bless, 

Has sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s, an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame. 


The poison of these opprobrious arrows 
is all the more deadly, because like 
strychnine over the nervous system, it 
diffuses itself over the reputation of its 
victims, without leaving any other trace 
than the destruction which it produces, 

A distinct, specific charge may be met 
and rejected; but a vague and indefinite 
accusation insinuated, rather than dis- 
tinctly made, in an abusive epithet, is as 
impressive and as irresistibly noxious as 
a contagious atmosphere. 

More especially is this the case in a 
period of excitement. Without going 
back to the past we have only to look 
around us now, for the saddest and most 
palpable evidence, how unfair and dan- 
gerous is the “argument of epithet,” or 
rather from epithet, which, if it fall in 
with the popular feeling, no logic can re- 
fute, no ingenuity evade, no eloquence 
resist. 

Names, once consecrated to noble and 
excellent qualities, are often applied by 
those who cannot or will not appreciate 
those qualities, to their dangerous perver- 
sions. It is thus, that evangelical, which 
properly belongs to men and principles, 
most nearly in accord with the blessed 
gospel, often designates, in the mouths of 
the worldly and latitudinarian, visionary 
and fanatical. The same class of sneer- 
ers employ, as an abusive epithet, Me- 
thodism, which originally indicated that 
systematic ardour of piety, which charac- 
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terized the followers of Wesley and Whit- 
field, and spread its life-giving savour over 
many Episcopalian divines. 

In like manner, enthusiasm has been 
perverted from its primary meaning of 
inspiration, God in the soul, to signify 
that state of the mental atmosphere in 
which the light of reason is beclouded 
and obscured by the fumes of the imagi- 
nation. The very sound of the word en- 
thusiasm curls with scorn the lips of 
many who hide their cold selfishness and 
want of sympathy with every thing 
disinterested, under the proud names of 
reason and philosophy. 

We wish not only to vindicate the claim 
of this term to be employed in a good 


_ sense, but to show by reasoning and the 


citation of examples, that in every de- 
partment of human effort, a certain ex- 
altation of the imagination is necessary 
to great achievements. 


It is well known that the heathen 
priests and priestesses, who professed to 
give oracular responses, pretended to in- 
dicate by distorted countenances and 
quivering limbs the ingress and inspira- 
tion of the deities, and that this real or 
imaginary indwelling of the god, was 
from two Greek words called enthusiasm. 
Ancient skeptics regarded this as mere 
imposture, just as modern skeptics are 
prone to consider all ardent, professedly 
disinterested effort for benevolent pur- 
poses as ostentatious hypocrisy. As the 
ancient doubters were generally right, 
so we are compelled to admit that the sus- 
picions of the modern are but too often 
well-founded. Yet he knows little of hu- 
man nature, who will not believe that 
even those ancient enthusiasts were often 
self-deceived, and still less, if he cantot 
reconcile the unconscious mixture of a 
base alloy with the fine gold of true phi- 
lanthropy. 

Indeed it will not be hard to prove that 
acertain amount of self-deception is an 
absolutely necessary stimulant to nerve 
the human soul and the human arm, for 
levelling those mountainous difficulties 
which lie in the path of every great en- 
terprise. 
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God has made this a world, not only of 
utility, but of beauty, has caused it to 
abound, not only in fruits but in flowers. 
Were the face of nature deprived of those 
beauteous hues, lent it by reflected light 
and a refracting atmosphere, it would 
become a dreary waste, it ‘‘ would wear a 


universal shade.” These hues make us 
not only endure it as our allotted, but love 
and enjoy it as our delightful residence. 
What the light and the atmosphere do for 
the landscape, the imagination does for 
our prospects in life. Viewed by the light 
of reason, which although clear as the 
sun, is cold as the moon, they often ap- 
pear gloomy and forbidding. While the 
mental eye is gazing along the dreary 
track, the heart sinks and the hand is un- 
nerved in despair. But when imagina- 
tion pours its bright and warm beams 
over the scene, it is at once invested with 
new life and beauty, while hope and en- 
ergy revive. We must not believe the 
voluptuous poet, at least in the sense 
which he evidently attaches to the coup- 
let, 


“This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given.” 


This “ show,” “ fleeting” though it may 
be, was “ given” for nobler purposes, than 
mere ‘‘illusion”—for enabling man to 
bear the load of life, and to cheer him 
amid its toils and cares, 

This useful, this benign “ illusion,” is 
no less necessary in the humblest than in 
the loftiest occupations, to the peasant in 
his cot, than to the prince in his palace. 
Could the peasant foresee, in all their re- 
ality, the hardship and misery that await 
him, he would too often shrink, like a 
coward, from the battle of life, and pre- 
maturely abandon his allotted station. 
Imagination, in him an almost unsuspect- 
ed “‘ faculty divine,” gilds his future with 
an abundance of common physical and 
social enjoyments, such as he loves but 
seldom realizes, or, perchance, it kindles 
in his simple soul the hope of earthly 
wealth or grandeur, or better still, of a 
more than earthly crown, a more than 
earthly happiness, which last, if he seek 
them aright, will never prove an “ illu- 
sion.” 
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“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 


if imagination does not fill it with bright 
anticipations of a greatness and glory in 
most cases never to be actually attained. 
Can any one believe that Alexander 
would have traversed the sands of Africa 
and the steppes of central Asia, had he 
clearly foreseen his drunken death at Ba- 
bylon, and the severance of the mighty 
empire which he had won for his posteri- 
ty, into numerous and discordant frag- 
ments? It was enthusiasm which bore 
him exultingly through those scenes of 
hardship and carnage, and which shed 
over them the light of coming renown. 
Could Napoleon have seen through the 
distance, looming up at the end of his ca- 
reer, “‘ the vulture and the rock,” would 
he have left his native isle to brave the 
terrors of the guillotine and the dangers 
of the battle-field? Even in the period 
of his unpromoted youth, when fortune 
seemed to frown on him, his imagination 
was filled with gorgeous visions of orien- 
tal conquests and glory, which prevented 
the storm-clouds of despair from settling 
down upon his soul, before promotion 
gave scope tohis great powers. He was, 
indeed, a man of wonderful calculation, 
of acute discrimination, of the highest 
practical ability; yet he could no more 
have moved onward in his brilliant career 
without enthusiasm, than a vessel could 
reach its destination without the steam 
or gale that gives it motion. 

Imagination, instead of being as many 
so-called practical men suppose, a merely 
superfluous or even dangerous faculty, is 
as necessary as any other to the complete 
whole of the human intellect and charac- 
ter. It fills the heart with hope, cheers 
the drooping spirits, and carries us on- 
ward over difficulties which, to the eye of 
reason, seem insuperable. It contributes 
to enjoyment in the course, and brings us 
triumphantly to the goal. Possessed in 
a high degree, and yet balanecd by a 
sound judgment, it constitutes the great 
distinction between men capable of great 
undertakings, and those phlegmatic and 
desponding spirits who shrink back from 
every “high emprize.” 

Uncontrolled by reason, it may raise 
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our aspirations to tasks above our powers, 
and dangerous to the world as illustrated 
in the case of the mythological Phaeton ; 
but the same mythology gives us a Pro- 
metheus, who stole from heaven fire, the 
very soul of the useful arts, and truth, 
palpable to our own eyes, a Morse who 
has taught us how to send that same fire 
in benignant currents along the electric 
wires of commerce. 

We now proceed to compare some his- 
torical characters, who, living about the 
same periods, rose or sank, were useful 
or comparatively useless, glorious or com- 
paratively obscure, as they possessed or 
lacked that electricity of soul which gives 
origin to enthusiasm. 

During the century before Christ, near- 
ly two thousand years ago, there lived in 
great intimacy two Roman youths, well- 
endowed by nature and by fortune. Not 


satisfied with the instruction which the 
best Roman masters could give, they to- 
gether completed their education at 
Athens, then still the literary centre of 
the ancient world, although long since 
shorn of all political greatness. 


Together 
they frequented the schools of the philos- 
ophers ; but in accordance, perhaps, with 
their natural tastes, they imbibed entirely 
different principles in regard to public af- 
fairs. The one embraced the doctrines of 
that Academic sect, which, indeed, doubt- 
ed and discussed too much, yet was not 
unfriendly to the active duties of the ora- 
tor and patriot. These doctrines coinci- 
ded perfectly with the temper and views 
of one who pursued forensic and senato- 
rial, literary and philosophic occupations, 
with an ardour, an industry, a genius and 
@ success never surpassed. His zealous 
patriotism, which once saved his country 
from a dangerous conspiracy, was yet 
doomed to see that country’s liberty go 
down under the overwhelming corruption 
of the time, and the onset of a man like 
Cassar, whose will and firmness, if not 
genius, were mightier than his own. The 
palm in eloquence, in prose composition, 
in philosophy, in all which departments 
he was facile princeps among his compat- 
riots, did not save him from envy, from 
banishment, from deep sorrow over the 
fallen liberty of his country; nay it was 
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the fatal gift of eloquence which caused 
Anthony to murder him, and expose his 
severed hands and head on the rostrum, 
the scene of his triumphs. These misfor- 
tunes then, as well as his glorious suc- 
cess, must be traced to that enthusiasm 
which, with untiring industry, sought 
aliquid immensum infinitumque for him- 
self and his dear republic. Yet without 
an imagination, that always gilded his 
“‘steep and strong” path with the halo of 
immediate and posthumous renown, he 
would never have won the summit, nor 
handed down to posterity his imperisha- 
ble models of composition. Neither could 
he, deprived of this, have enjoyed the 
same degree of happiness ; for strenuous 
effort in pursuit of laudable and stimula- 
ting objects, will mix no small portion of 
sweet with the bitterest cup which a geod 
man may becalled on todrain. This was 
more especially the case with Cicero, 
whose mental activity and thirst for em- 
ployment were so great, that in spite of a 
great tendency to sea-sickness, he studied 
and wrote constantly even on his voyages, 
and in a year or two of compulsory lei- 
sure, after the downfall of the republic, 
consoled himself by writing moral and 
philosophical treatises which, of them- 
selves, entitle him to immortality. _ 

Atticus, Cicero’s bosom-friend, adopted 
the principles of Epicurus, who, himself 
temperate, taught that pleasure is the 
chief good, and is best secured by shun- 
ning the cares and responsibilities of life, 
in imitation of the Gods who lived apart, 
undisturbed by the sorrows, the crimes 
and the strifes of mankind. 

We cannot certainly tell whether fie 
was led to embrace this theory, by the 
natural bent of his mind, or by witness- 
ing an anarchy and corruption which 
none but the most sanguine patriots could 
see without despair. He kept entirely 
aloof from political controversy, which 
was raging around him, and interfered 
only to relieve his friends of both parties, 
with an impartial generosity that did him 
honour. He was equally the friend of 
Pompey, of Cesar, of Brutus, of Antony, 
and of Augustus, commanding the re- 
spect and affection of persons inflamed 
by the most deadly hostility to each other. 
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We cannot refuse our admiration to this 
kindness,—almost expansive enough to 
be called philanthropy ; nor to the lite- 
rary zeal, directed specially to Greek, by 
which he won his name of Atticus. Yet, 
after all, we must doubt whether he ful- 
filled his destiny, discharged his duty to 
his suffering country, or even attained 
the happiness which would have been his 
ina more active life. We cannot help 
suspecting that his neglect of public du- 
ties weighed heavily on his Roman con- 
science, which must have been peculiarly 
sensitive on that point, and disturbed the 
repose which was, at best, a sort of leth- 
argy. He knew that no true Roman 
ever despaired of the republic, or sur- 
rendered to either foreign or domestic 
enemies. 

He left no impress on his age, and is 
known only from his friendship and cor- 
respondence with the great orator, whom, 
perchance, with the same stimulus of en- 
thusiasm, he might have equalled. 

Nearly fifteen hundred years after 
Cicero and Atticus, there lived two broth- 
ers in the same Italy, the birth-place of 
so many great men, and the theatre of 
so many great actions, although now 
trampled on by foreign and domestic ty- 
rants. 

Rome had passed away, and a new or- 
der of things had arisen. The heart of 
Europe was then stirred with a mighty 
impulse towards maritime discovery. The 
brothers menti ned were citizens of Ge- 
noa, then «# strong maritime power. 
They had both learned the theory of nau- 
tical science, and the practice of nautical 
arf, as far as they had been carried at 
_ that time. They were both equally ex- 
perienced, hardy, brave, energetic, and 
endued with the spirit of command ; in 
fine, both were equally fitted to shine in 
their profession. But the younger pos- 
sessed one quality, the Promethean fire 
of a perennial enthusiasm, not vouchsaf- 
ed to his senior and teacher, Bartholo- 
mew. In his delightful biography, Ir- 
ving tells us, that he had “ an ardent and 
enthusiastic imagination,” and that “ he 
was decidedly a visionary, but a vision- 
ary of an uncommon and _ successful 
kind,” that, “with all the sallying ar- 
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dour of his imagination, his ultimate suc- 
cess has been admirably characterized as 
a conquest of reflection.” 

He had conceived that, to make an 
equilibrium of land on the surface of the 
globe, there must be a large body of hith- 
erto undiscovered land to the West. In 
sailing West, however, he expected only 
to find an extension to the East of China, 
to which he gave Marco Polo’s name of 
Cathay. This land his fancy painted in 
all the beauty, splendour, and fertility 
associated with Ilindostan and other re- 
gions imperfectly known, and dimly con- 
ceived of in that quarter. So strongly 
did this idea possess his mind, that he 
came to consider it as a certain truth, 
which it was his destiny to demonstrate 
to the world. He sought, in various 
courts in Europe, the means of realizing 
what was usually considered his dream. 
At length womanly compassion and piety, 
rather than queenly judgment, granted 
him the men and ships for trying the 
grand experiment. 

Bartholomew, although he aided his 
brother in solicitation, would have de- 
spaired long before Queen Isabella’s pat- 
ronage was secured, had not the fated 
discoverer continued to “hope against 
hope.” “Hope sprang eternal in his 
breast,” as he pursued his dark and 
trackless way over the Western Atlantic. 
It died out in the hearts of his follow- 
ers, who mutinied and insisted on turn- 
ing back. Hardly could he prevail on 
them to continue their course one day 
more,—a day the most eventful, perhaps, 
in the secular history of mankind. What 
deed of Alexander can compare with his 
discovery? The Macedonian made his 
way through blood, rapine, and desola- 
tion to the banks of the Indus, where, as 
the tale goes, he sat down to weep, be- 
cause there were no more worlds to con- 
quer. Yet, had his geography and his 
career extended a little further, he would 
have found, not only Hindostan, one of 
the, finest countries of the globe, but the 
very Cathay which Columbus sought. 
Lured on by the splendid vision of that 
bright land, the Genoese navigator won a 
bloodless victory over nature, and “ gave 
a new world,” not only to “Castile and 
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Leon,” as recorded in his epitaph, but to 
civilization and Christianity. That new 
world was the gift of unconquerable en- 
thusiasm. Of that enthusiasm the tal- 
ents of Bartholomew Columbus were 
highly useful instruments, but without 
it,.were utterly powerless to perform the 
great achievement. 

But the power of enthusiasm in ex- 
alting the character to the firmness and 
energy necessary for great action, can be 
shown more clearly by the contrast be- 
tween no two individuals, than between 
Erasmus and Luther. Erasmus had 
many brilliant qualities—wit, genius, 
learning, taste; he loved truth; had a 
certain degree of boldness in attacking 
error; lashed, with the scourge of his 
ridicule, the abominations of Monkery, 
and did not spare the vices of kings, Al- 
luding to monarchs who, amid the hor- 
rors of war, indulge in frivolous dissipa- 
tion, he exclaimed, “‘ O gens Bruti jam- 
diu extincta. O, ceecum aut obtusum Jovis 
Fulmen.” Such conduct and language 
indicated a readiness to lead the van of 
political and religious reformation, a task 
for which his talents, acquirements, and 
reputation eminently fitted him. 

But this was reserved for one in whom 
duty triumphed over every other motive, 
—who saw the light of victory shining 
on every path, along which conscience 
seemed to lead him, and whose iron 
neryes shrank from no danger. Such 
was not Erasmus, who, hating tyranny 
and superstition, yet was disgusted with 
the violence and alarmed by the danger 
involved in a thorough reform, and want- 
ed decision to strike bold and effective 
blows at existing abuses. His cautious 
timidity at last led him even to defend 
the church whose corruptions he had 
once exposed,—and thus he came into 
direct collision with the Saxon reformer, 
at whose side he should have fought the 
great battle of truth and freedom. 

Luther was not so acute, nor were his 
wit, genius, and learning equal; neither 
did he possess that elegance and fas- 
cination which made Erasmus the de- 
light of nobles and princes, But the 
monk of Erfurt had what was far above 
them all,——that electric spark of enthu- 
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siasm, which not only fired his own noble 
soul, but produced that social explosion 
to which Europe had been long tending, 
and which was essential to its moral pu- 
rification. This alone overcame his nat- 
ural conservatism, and made him brave 
the Imperial ban and the Papal anathema. 

He may have been coarse, violent, and 
impatient of opposition ; but these frail- 
ties must be forgotten in the rare hero- 
ism with which he defended himself at 
Worms, and thus set the Protestants an 
example of bold yet prudent resistance. 
A century later, Gustavus Adolphus fell 
on the field of Lutzen, defending the 
doctrines of Luther, and leaving a de- 
served reputation for brilliant valour; 
but his blood was stirred by rolling 
drums and thundering cannon, by the 
shock of the charge with which he had 
been long familiar, and, above all, by the 
sympathy of a gallant and victorious 
host. 

But it was in the quiet solitude of his 
chamber, with nothing to excite him 
but the ardent love of truth and duty 
with which God had inspired him, that 
Luther decided to meet the distant peril, 
the nature and extent of which he could 
not clearly foresee, but which, judging 
from the past, seemed likely to end in 
the stake. Under all circumstances, even 
without this dauntless enthusiasm, Lu- 
ther must have been an extraordinary 
man; with it, he was the master spirit 
of his age, and, under God, one of the 
furemost benefactors of his race. 

Let us turn now to our father-land, 
and contemplate for a moment the career 
of two men who figured in the Engfish 
rebellion. One of them was high-born, 
possessed of genius, prodigious learning, 


elegant person, manners, and accom- 


plishments, was the very soul of honour 
and enlightened liberality. He saw the 
need of reform in Church and State, and 
at first advocated it with disinterested 
firmness and moderation, But a crisis 
soon came in which he had to choose be- 
tween the fuithless Charles and the Par- 
liament, which armed the nation in de- 
fence of national rights. He espoused the 
royalist party, not because he fully ap- 
proved the king’s conduct, but because he 
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saw clearly and greatly dreaded the pal- 
pable evils of rebellion, without the buoy- 
ant hope entertained by others, that they 
would result in established freedom. 
Pining for peace, a word ever on his lips, 
he soon became careless and weary of 
life, and eagerly sought death on the 
battle-field. Thus fell Lord Falkland, 
as Clarendon says, “that incomparable 
young man, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, having so much dispatched the 
true business of life, that the oldest 
rarely attaincd to that immense know- 
ledge, and the youngest enter not into the 
world with more innocency.” Yet it is 
evident from his eulogist’s account, that 
he halted between the two great princi- 
ples and parties, and. adopted neither 
with the full consent of his heart. He 
was a man of singular excellence, and 
“all the ends he dimed at were his 
country’s, his God’s, and Truth’s.” Yet 
he wanted that political ardour and .de- 
cision, tempered by prudence, which is 
essential to eminent usefulness in critical 
emergencies. 

At one time in close intimacy with 
Falkland, there figured another, and very 
different character, on the political the- 
atre of that period. Incomparably infe- 
rior in learning and accomplishments, he 
was a plain country gentleman, wealthy 
indeed, and well educated, but pursu- 
ing the noiseless tenor of his way, with- 
out seeking éclat or distinction. Known 
in his immediate neighbourhood, as a 
man ef excellence, of infiexible probity, 
and of public spirit, he had no national 
reputation, until he stepped forward to 
test; at his own expense, the legality of 
an unconstitutional tax. It was then 
seen that, under this calm exterior, he 
cherished an enthusiasm for rational lib- 
erty, which knew no fear and regarded 
no difficulty. By his admirable tact, self- 
control, and knowledge of men, he 
rose to the acknowledged leadership of 
the House of Commons, then a body 
of almost unequalled ability, Claren- 
don is forced to say “he was indeed a 
very wise man, and possessed with the 
most absolute spirit of popularity, and 
the most absolute faculties to govern the 
people of any man I ever knew.” 
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He was foremost of those who drew 
the sword and threw away the scabbard, 
to compel a perfidious king to the observ- 


ance of his promises and oaths. Alas! 
for England, Hampden, too, fell early in 
battle; he had exposed himself, not in 
recklessness and despair, but with the 
wise forecast of an heroic leader, anxious 
to restore, by his own daring, the sink- 
ing spirits of his followers, at first over- 
matched by the royalists. The nation 
mourned, while the king exulted in his 
death. Had he hesitated, had he join- 
ed either party with half a heart, his 
countrymen might have wept over him 
as they did over Falkland; but they 
would never have lamented him as the 
only pilot who could have steered the 
ship unharmed through the breakers and 
tempests of civil strife, as the true-heart- 
ed patriot, whose spotless name and ex- | 
ample will ever guide and animate all 
true lovers of freedom. 

Passing over another century, let us 
compare the course of two other individ- 
uals, who also lived in Great Britain. 

The one was the son of a prime min- 
ister, who did not indeed leave a stain- 
less reputation, but who, on the whole, 
governed the country ably and success- 
fully. His son, without his strong prac- 
tical sense, had far more genius, and had 
cultivated his literary taste far more, and 
more successfully. With these advan- 
tages of talent, culture, and social posi- 
tion, there wight have been anticipated 
for him a most brilliant career in letters 
and statesmanship. Yet what has Lor- 
ace Walpole done or written that is use- 
ful or glorious to himself or to his kind ? 
He has handed down the name of a la- 
borious trifler, a hunter after curiosities 
in literature and virtu; who, even down 
to old age, amuses us in the most idio- 
matic and easy English, with chitchat 
and scandal. 

The cotemporary, although nine years 
younger, with whom we shall compare 
him, was John Howard, at whose name, 
in such a connection, the lip of the fas- 
tidious aristocrat would doubtless have 
curled in scorn. There are, we thank 


God, few who can sympathize with the 
sneer. 


We remember well the pain, al- 
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most loathing, with which we listened 
to slighting mention of Howard in the 
speech of a young man, highly intellec- 
tual, but unfortunately skeptical. We 
thought in an evil omen, which has been 
so far verified by his obscurity. 

Howard is, indeed, one of the noblest 
names of England, and John Howard was 
a man of property; but it was from 
neither name nor property that his char- 
acter derived its lustre. The son of an 
upholsterer is, confessedly, ‘‘ the noblest 
of the Howards.” Not content with 
making his own tenants comfortable and 
happy, he spent thirty thousand pounds, 
and travelled fifty or sixty thousand 
miles in visiting the sick, and the pris- 
oner, and, with a courage superior even 
to Luther’s,—for Howard both decided 
and acted without the stimulus of public 
display,—he studied the plague in its 
direst forms, and, by word and pen, 
roused the attention of all Europe to the 
condition of gaols and hospitals. He 
fell in the Crimea, not in arms before Se- 
bastopol, but on the battle-field of mercy 
—the victim of disease, contracted in 
nursing the sick. The only epitaph 
which he desired was, “Christ is my 
hope.” Tho statue, which he refused in 
life, now stands in St. Paul’s, and we 
doubt not the Russians themselves would 
be proud to see another in the Kremlin. 
He has a still nobler monument in the 
eulogies of Edmund Burke and John 
Foster, who, antipodes in most things, 
perfectly agreed in their admiration of 
Howard. After a most eloquent contrast 
between the travels of the philanthrop- 
ist and those of the merely curious, the 
orator says, “ His plan is original ;.and 
it is as full of genius as it is of human- 
ity. It was a voyage of discovery, a cir- 
cumnayvigation of charity. Already the 
benefit of his labour is felt more or les 
in every country. I hope he will antici- 
pate his final reward by seeing all its 
effects fully realized in hisown. He will 
receive, not by retail, but in gross, the 


reward of those who visit the prisoner.” | 


In his ‘‘ Essay on Decision of Charac- 
ter,”’ Foster cites him as the roblest ex- 
ample of that virtue. ‘The habitual 
passion of his mind,” says he, “ was a 
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pitch of excitement and impulsion, almost 
equal to the temporary extremes and par- 
oxysms of common minds; as a great 
river, in its customary state, is equal to 
asmall or moderate one, when swollen 
toa torrent.” Speaking of his visiting 
Rome without giving himself leisure to 
examine its antiquities and works of art, 
he concludes. “It implied an incon- 
ceivable severity of conviction, that he 
had one thing to do, and that he who 
would do some great thing in this short 
life, must apply himself to the work, 
with such a concentration of his forces, 
as, to idle speculators, who live only to 
amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

“ His attention was so strongly and te- 
naciously fixed on his object, that even at 
the greatest distance, as the Egyptian 
pyramids to travellers, it appeared to 
him with a luminous distinctness, as if it 
had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprize by which 
he was to reach it. So conspicuous was 
it before him, that not a step deviated 
from the direction, and every moment 
and every day was an approximation. 
As this method referred every thing he 
did and thought to the end, and, as his 
exertion did not relax for a moment, he 
made the trial so seldom made, what is 
the utmust effect which may be granted 
to the last possible efforts of a human 
agent; and therefore what he did not 
accomplish, he might conclude to be 
placed beyond the sphere of mortal ac- 
tivity, and calmly leave to the immediate 
disposal of Providence.” 

Yet, even this praise from such men is 
not cqual to that best and universal 
tribute paid to his character in the fact 
that, wherever throughout Christendom 
men unite for humane purposes, the most 
appropriate name which they can assume 
is that of a Howard Association. 

One more contrast and we are done. 
There were living in England at the close 
of the last and beginning of the present 
century, two men strongly opposed in 
character. Both clergymen, they were, 


‘in almost every respect totally dissimilar. 


The one engaged in the clerical profes- 
sion by necessity, not choice was fond 
of amusement, brilliant, and thoroughly 
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educated. Sidney Smith was the delight 
of every company, and one of the first 
writers of his age. None can fail to 
enjoy his overflowing humour, his vig- 
ourous, racy, trenchant English, and to 
admire the singular acuteness of that 
mental scalpel with which he separated 
sophistry from logic, truth from error. 

He loved justice, and was a man of 
active benevolence. God forbid that we 
should say he was no Christian. He 
professed to be one, and he was certain- 
ly no hypocrite. But he made no preten- 
sion to that ardent and aggressive piety 
which he contemptuously styled evangeli- 
cal. He pronounced William Wilberforce, 
who was a Christian, seven times refined 
in the furnace of temptation, and what 
he called his Clapham sect, more danger- 
ous to the church of England than the 
Roman Catholic. He earnestly depreca- 
ted as well as ridiculed missionary effort 
in Hindostan, because, as he conceived, it 
jeoparded British ascendancy in that re- 
gion. Zealously and efficiently advocating 
whatever he deemed right measures, he 
never was in any sense a religious en- 
thusiast. Loving and beloved by his 
friends, he always promoted sound mo- 
rality, being a prominent leader in many 
of the social and political reforms of the 
day, as he boasts in the preface to his 
his Miscellanies. But that piety which 
changes the heart and sends a man forth 
in the earnest pursuit of spiritual good 
to his fellow-creatures, was a stranger 
alike to his heart and to his theory. Of 
course it was not his master-passion, the 
enthusiasm which filled his nature and 
nerved all his efforts. 

Far otherwise was it with a “ conse- 
crated cobbler,” at whose plans to convert 
the Hindoos, Smith directed the keenest 
shafts of his powerful ridicule. This 
man was indeed very poor, and earned 
precarious bread by honest industry. 

“Fair science frowned not on his hum- 
ble birth.” He had never seen Eton, 
nor Westminster, nor Oxford. He had 
neither genius nor wit, nor, in its ordina- 
ry sense, imagination—no peculiar talent 
except for the acquisition of language. 
But his were an indomitable purpose, a 
persevering energy of will, a capacity for 
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labour which supplied the place of Smith’s 
bright parts and golden opportunities, 

At home he applied himself with unre- 
mitting diligence to the Classical and 
Hebrew languages. But he was not to 
stop there : 


“ His heart was pregnant with celestial fire.” 


Unsupported and even ridiculed by 
friends, scoffed at and denounced by 
enemies, he was, in England, the ab- 
solute originator of Eastern missions. 
“Silver and gold had he none;” “ but 
such as he had,” all his powers of body 
and mind, he gave to the enterprize 
which God, as he believed, had enjoined. 
In vain did heathen darkness hang like a 
pall over the Indian peninsula ; the taper 
of his faith, bright and quenchless, car- 
ried him dauntless through the gloom. 
In vain did the Indo-English Government 
frown upon his plans and deny him a 
foothold on its territory. His true dignity 
and heaven-born patience could neither be 
confounded nor exhausted by opposition. 

He saw before him an immense multi- 
tude ignorant of the way of life, and 
heard ever-ringing in his ears: “ Preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

He translated the Scriptures into some 
twenty of the dialects of Hindostan. 
Even in a literary point of view, this 
was a great work ; but, viewed in a reli- 
gious aspect, its importance is incalcula- 
ble. ‘* The book of books” made known 
to twenty tribes before ignorant of it, 
and sunk in an abyss of degradation! 
‘*Those who sat in darkness saw great 
light ;” and “it was light from heaven” 
which never, in reality, as in the words 
of the poet, “leads astray.” Who can 
tell how many poor Hindoos may derive 
instruction, consolation, nay salvation it- 
self from William Carey’s translations ? 

Not content with doing this himself, 
he smoothed the path of others by compi- 
ling the first good grammars and diction- 
aries of several of these dialects, and 
especially of Sanscrit, the parent of them 
all. Within eight years after he entered 
India, obscure and almost proscribed, he 
was selected by the accomplished gover- 
nor-general, the Marquis Wellesley, as 
professor of Bengali and Sanscrit, in the 
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government College of Fort William, 
at Calcutta. Beginning almost without 
the necessary books, he filled this chair 
with distinguished ability for 30 years, 
Amid these engrossing occupations, he 
found time to become one of the first of 
oriental botanists and naturalists. 

What did the vaunting Edinburgh re- 
viewer do to be compared with these 
grand results? Time fails us to speak 
of those great discoverers in science and 
art, whose guiding-star has been enthu- 
siasm through the dark hours, preceding 
brilliant success. In imagination’s own 
domain too, how many painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and poets have, amid 
their wearing toils, fed on this ambrosial 
aliment? Listen to Milton speaking of 
his blind eyes: 


“What supports me, dost thou ask, 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them 
overplied 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to 
side. 

This thought might lead me through the 
world’s vain mask 

Content, though blind, had I no better 
guide. 


Again in a still finer strain. 


I feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 


And 


So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all 
her powers 

Irradiate. 


The enthusiasm of patriotism, of genius 
and piety enabled him to “sing dark- 
ling” that song which glowed with the 
light of immortality. 

But enthusiasm is not merely a stimu- 
lus to great, but cheers and encourages 
us amid those little things which mainly 
constitute the sum of human life. If it 
served only to form great orators, states- 
men, discoverers and philanthropists, it 
might indirectly promote our interests, 
but could not influence our conduct. Yet 
it would certainly touch our sympathy, 
and increase ourenjoyment. The enthu- 
siasm of great men, whether in word or 
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action, stirs the cold and phlegmatic 
hearts of us, the common herd of mor- 
tals, like exercise and warmth, when they 
put in motion the current of life in some 
cold and benumbed limb. This kindling 
of the noble impulses by the electric 
touch of great eloquence or great deeds, 
is one of 


“The purest pleasures mortal times afford.” 


It is sometimes felt in the highest degree 
by those least capable of im:tating what 
they admire. 


Yet is it not in this indirect manner 
only that enthusiasm affects those who 
stray 


“ Along the cool sequestered vale of life.” 


It often forms the consolation amid his 
toils and sufferings of the humblest arti- 
san. Who can tell what day-dreams fill 
his mind as he plies his daily task under 
the weight of which he might otherwise 
sink? They may never be realized in 
actual fruition, yet they are a food as 
essential to mental as bread is to bodily 
health. The mechanist dreams that he 
will enrich himself by some discovery in 
machinery. This gives a new spring to 
his industry, and when it does not lead 
to success, as it often does, and is regula- 
ted by prudence, keeps him from evil 
and fills his*mind with real enjoyment. 
In like manner the industry of the law- 
yer, the merchant, the physician, the far- 
mer, is sustained by hopes of wealth or 
comfort, or luxury, often never attained. 
Yet they are realized in enjoyment as 
much, frequently more, than by their 
actual possessors. 

In nothing is enthusiasm more appro- 
priate, more needful, more delightful 
than in works of love and charity. Like 
a novelist or poet, it invests them with an 
attraction invisible to the cold eye of 
reason. We know that a sense of duty 
causes many an act of charity, carries 
many a kind heart into the disgusting 
abodes of vicious poverty. It is fit that 
duty should be a leader of supreme au- 
thority; but it neither disdains nor is 
denied powerful aids. The divine say- 
ing; “Itis more blessed to give than to 
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receive,” is often verified even in this 
world. The Christian who relieves and 
educates the orphan is cheered by the 
hope that the object of his kindness may 
one day bless and enlighten the world. 
He sees the promise of health, happiness 
and talent in the returning bloom upon 
his cheek, and the bright glance of his 
intelligent eye. When he visits the 
abodes of filth and wretchedness, he 
turns from all that is disgusting in the 
scene to watch the faint sparks of good 
feeling and principle which he imagines 
may be blown into a cheerful flame. Did 
he always look on things just as they are, 
human energy and charity would sink 
exhausted. 

Even in cases where this earthly illu- 
sion is utterly excluded, there is still an 
enthusiasm which looks beyond this 
changing scene to the sure rewards of a 
bright hereafter. We are sometimes 
told that the spectacles of woe, of dis- 
ease, of excessive suffering which they 
behold, haunt the dreams and disturb the 
repose of those “ ministering angels” 
who afford relief. This may be so in 
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some instances; but, on the other hand, 
no earthly pleasure can equal the sense 
of duty done, of misery alleviated, the 
humble hope of following him “ who 
went about doing good.” Relying on his 
merit alone, they may yet trust that 
every cup of water given in his name 
shall be in them a “well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life,” that the 
same divine alchemy will convert every 
crust of bread given to the starving into 
food meet for these “celestial bodies ” 
with which they shall one day be “clothed 
upon.” There may be those among us 
whose forms are bent and faces wrinkled 
with age, and who yet spend the last re- 
main ng strength of their decrepid limbs 
in finding and relieving the wretched ; 
such may look forward to the time when 
they shall be radiant with immortal 
beauty, and strung with immortal vig- 
our. Such a belief, coupled with a due 
sense of their unworthiness, is no delu- 
sion, but a true enthusiasm, a heaven- 
descended solace for all engaged from 
right motives in the great work of be- 
nevolence. 


o> 
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SONNETS. 


BY PAUL H, HAYNE. 


Here, friend! upon this lofty ledge sit down! 
And view the beauteous prospect spread below, 
Around, above us; in the noonday-glow 


How calm the landscape rests! yon distant Town, 
Enwreathed with clouds of foliage like a crown 
Of rustic honour; the soft silvery flow 
Of the clear stream beyond it, and the show 
Of endless wooded Heights, circling the brown 
Autumnal fields alive with billowy grain; 


Say! hast thou ever gazed on aught more fair 
In Europe, or the Orient ?—what domain, 
(From India to the sunny slopes of Spain) 
Hath beauty, wed to grandeur in the Air, 
Bless’d with an ampler charm, a more benignant reign? 


II. 


The rainbows of the Heaven are not more rare, 
More various and more beautiful to view, 


Than these rich forest rainbows dipped in dew 
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Of morn and evening, glimmering on the Air 
From wooded dell and mountain summit fair ; 
O! Autumn! wondrous Painter! every hue 
Of thy immortal pencil is steeped through 4 
With essence of divinity; how bare 
Beside thy colouring the poor shows of Art 
Though Art were thrice inspired; in dreams alone 
(The loftiest dreams wherein the soul takes part,) 
Of jasper pavements, and the sapphire Throne 
Of Heaven, hath such unearthly Brightness shone 
To flush, and thrill the visionary Heart! 
Sept. 24th, 1858, Burk’s Garden, Tazewell Co., Va. 
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Ancient traditions state that the primitive inhabitants of Greece lived in caves, and 
often contended with the beasts of the field for coarse and even baneful food. At length 
they united under daring chiefs and human wars commenced—violent passions were 
kindled, the strong crushed the weak and bloodshed and vengeance ensued. Inachus 
brought into Greece an Egyptian colony, this founded an Empire and civilized the coun- 
try. Three centuries after, Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus arrived with new colonies. 
Cecrops settled in Attica, Cadmus in Beotia and Danaus in Argolis, and the arts and in- 
dustry were extended beyond the Peloponnesus. 


The most ancient epoch of Athenian history, is the reign of Cecrops ... The Greeks 
worshipped unknown Deities and offered up the blood of human victims. Cecrops abol- 
ished these human rites and instituted oblations of the fruits of the earth. He also or- 
dered human burial, and that at funerals the memory of the virtuous should be honoured 
and that of the wicked stigmatised. To him is attributed the establishment of thé tribu- 
nal of the Areopagus, which gave the first ideas of civil justice to the Greeks. After his 
death, the Athenians decreed him divine honours and the Constellation of Aquarius was 
consecrated to him. 


Zopyrus the bosom friend of Darius Hystaspes, was a Persian and the son of Mega- 
byzus the conqueror of Thrace. One day as Darius was eating a pomegranate, he was 
asked, what good he would wish to multiply as often as that fruit had seeds. “Such 
friends as Zopyrus,” he replied. While Darius was besieging Babylon—Zopyrus cut off 
his nose and ears and covered himself with wounds and went to Babylon, where he pre- 
tended to seek a refuge and made the inhabitants believe that he had been thus maimed 
and cruelly treated by Darius and was bitterly incensed against him; by this means he 
succeeded in obtaining the command of a corps of soldiers, and having the gates of the 
city in his power, opened them to Darius, who loaded him with caresses and gifts, but 
said that he would rather have lost a hundred Babylons than that Zopyrus should have 
undergone such sufferings. 


Dieneces a Spartan warrior being informed before the battle of Thermopyle that the 
army of Xerxes was so numerous that its arrows would darken the sun. “So much the 
better (said he) for then we shall fight in the shade.” 

Arsames was one of the ministers of Artaxerxes King of Persia, and so remarkable 
for his wisdom and goodness, that he was universally respected and beloved. 

Demades was an Athenian, whose first employment was that of a common sailor, but 
afterwards changing his vocation and becoming an Orator, he gave rise to the proverb— 
“ From the oar to the Rostrum,” which is used to express the advancement of one who 
gains unexpected promotion. Demades never wrote his discourses and frequently when 
an unforeseen affair came before the Assembly, would speak when Demosthenes would 
not open his lips. He was eloquent and witty, but avaricious and intemperate. 
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METHOD OF COMPOSING. 


FROM ‘“* LE MONTE-CRISTO.” 


M. Alexandre Dumas is one of the 
most amusing writers of the present age. 
His vanity, his wit, his gasconades, and 
eccentricities of every possible descrip- 
tion, furnish endless entertainment to his 
countrymen, and indeed no inconsidera- 
ble part of Europe. This inventive ge- 
nius is now employed in editing a week- 
ly journal of his own, which, with a 
vanity particularly characteristic of the 
man, he styles “‘ Le Monte Cristo ””—after 
his well known work of the same name. 
It is certainly one of the most amusing 
periodicals in the world—and no small 
part of this interest is derived from the 
all-embracing and all-revealing egotism 
of the editor, or rather author. M. 
Dumas very calmly takes for granted 
that the topic of most interest to France 
and the whole world, is beyond any 
question M, Alexandre Dumas and what 
concerns that gentleman. Ilis life, his 
opinions, his sayings, his adventures— 
his habits, his prejudices, his partialities, 
his dislikes—all are narrated and de- 
scribed by M. Dumas with unflagging 
gusto, and the most admirable minute- 
ness. Does M. Dumas go to Brussells? 
He tells how the king received him— 
where she slept—whom he visited— 
what he said, and what others said to 
him in reply. Does he visit London? 
He narrates his reception there—tells 
how a china merchant sold him some ar- 
ticles at cost, refusing to make any profit 
from so great a man as M. Dumas—how 
the Times spoke of him, and what he 
wrote back to the “Thunderer.” Does 
some Parisian author die? M. Dumas 
writes his biography, dating their first 
meeting “‘on the day of Henry III.” 
etc—Ilenry III. being his first great 
play. His journal is an endless narra- 
tion on the one single theme—Dumas, 
Dumas, Dumas! No description of this 
gigantic egotism could possibly convey an 
adequate idea of its extent. The writer’s 


vanity, and joyous conceit are absolutely 
indescribable. 

M. Dumas has many good qualities 
however. He is brave, generous, and 


magnanimous. The vices of his life and 
writings are those of a man who fora 
quarter of a century has lived alone, 
without the mollifying influences of a 
home and family ties, in the most dissi- 
pated circles of Parisian society, pursu- 
ing the career of a man of the world, 
and fighting his way against a thousand 
rivals. Many incidents of his life speak 
well of the man—we may instance the 
letter which he wrote some time since to 
the manager of the Thedtre Frangais, 
demanding that an actress who had that 
morning assailed Victor Hugo in a pub- 
lic journal should be at once dismissed 
from her part in a play of his own to be 
acted that night. ‘‘No person shall per- 
form in any drama of mine,” wrote Du- 
mas, “who attacks my friends when in 
poverty and exile.’ As the Emperor 
hates Hugo more bitterly perhaps than 
any man in Europe, this published letter 
was not without magnanimity. M. Du- 
mas is, beyond any question, a very great 
favourite with his brother authors whom 
he frequently assists and defends, and 
seems wholly free from envy and ill na- 
ture. Among his warmest friends is the 
poet Lamartine. 


But our business now is with M. Du- 
mas, the man of vanity and wit. We 
shall present a complete /euilleton from 
the “Monte Cristo,” which, like many 
others, has greatly amused us. It is ad- 
dressed to his “dear readers,” and de- 
scribes with the most self-complacent 
and delightfully conceited egotism, the 
method of composing of the great ro- 
mancer, and his son Alexandre. The 
ostensible subject of the paper, as will 
be seen, is anew drama of M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, but as usual M. 
Alexandre Dumas the Elder, is not neg- 
lected. In the translation, the eccen- 
tric and thoroughly French division 
of the paragraphs or sentences is 
purposely preserved. If the article is 
not found both delightfully absurd 
and highly amusing, we shall be great- 
ly mistaken in our calculations. 











Dumas’ Method 


I. 
Paris, 21 Jan., 1858. 


We will talk a while—shall we not, 
my dear readers? of something which 
naturally interests me more than you, 
but for you also, is not entirely without 
interest. 

We will chat about the representation 
on Saturday the 16th of January at the 
Gymnase. 

The first question generally asked me 
by indiscreet strangers is: 

“ How much do you write in your son’s 
pieces ?” 

I will answer you, my dear readers, as 
if you were indiscreet strangers, and 
asked the question. 

I have absolutely no part in them. 

More than that, whenever, at any gen- 
eral rehearsal (and I never know any- 
thing about Alexandre’s pieces until the 
general rehearsal) I have made a sugges- 
tion to Alexandre, I must do him the 
the justice to say my advice has never 
been followed. 

One day I complained of this: 

“Why don’t you speak to me about 
your pieces when you plan them, or read 
them to me when you have finished 
them ?” 

“For a very simple reason,” he replied, 
“not only our mode of writing is differ- 
ent, but the art of 1850 bears no resem- 
blance to the art of 1828. I have great 
confidence in your dramatic skill—your 
criticism would instil doubt into me, and 
influence me in the plan I wish to follow. 
I should not be you, and should no longer 
be myself. It is better that I should 
appear before the public with all my 
faults—but also with all my good quali- 
ties.” 

And I was forced.to acknowledge that 
on this point, as upon every question of 
supreme good sense, and exact reasoning, 
Alexandre was perfectly in the right. 

And the proof, as you see clearly, my 
dear readers, lies in the fact that he suc- 
ceeds wonderfully without my counsels, 
Moreover, we both gain by it. His work 
is more characteristic of himself; and I, 


who never see his plays before the gene- 


ral rehearsal, sometimes not even before 
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the first representation, my pleasure is 
is all the greater. 

In fact, our dramatic style is not only 
different, but also the art of 1850 is, as 
he very judiciously declared, entirely 
dissimilar to that of 1828. 

Has there been progress? I cannot 
tell you. 

Has there been movement, change? 
Yes. 

Others will analyze my pieces, and 
Alexandre’s, my dear readers: 

Let me tell you how I wrote my dramas, 
and how he writes his. 

Let us premise: 

That we start from a different point. 

My temperament inclines me to depict 
the passions—his to paint customs. 

I found myself impelled toward eccen- 
tricity and ideality. 

He found himself impelled toward 
generalities, and actual truth. 

I borrowed most from Shakspeare. 

He borrowed most from Moliére. 

He was right—the two styles are dif- 
ferent, 

The pupils are more or less strong. 

Each of the Masters is sublime. 


Il. 


Now how did I proceed ; or rather how 
did my mind, or my imagination proceed 
without my knowledge ? 

I closed my eye in order not to see the 
material world—I sought in my dreams, 
or in my memory, almost always a catas- 
trophe. 

The catastrophe being found, my piece 
was finished. 

You observe, to return to that which 
I stated in the preceding paragraph, the 
catastrophe is that which is most impor- 


_ tant in the eyes of Shakspeare, is the 


least in the eyes of Moliére. 

All Shakspeare’s dramas have a catas- 
trophe, moral -or the reverse, it matters 
little to him, but always human and ter- 
rible. 

For example, Macbeth, Othello, The 
Jew of Venice, Romeo and Richard I11. 

Except Tartuffe, none of Moliére’s 
pieces has a catastrophe. 
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Thus, as I said, having more natural 
affinity with Shakspeare than with all 
others, -I sought first my catastrophe ; 
then to this catastrophe I attached four 
acts. 

That explains why many of my fifth 
acts are single scenes. 

These are my best works—Henry IIL, 
Antony, Mademoiselle de Belle Isle. 

As to my mode of composition, it was 
wholly in my brain. 

The piece was built up like an edifice, 
and completed in its whole details in my 
mind. 

I did not sit down to my work until it 
was, in a measure, finished. 

Would you like two instances—the one 
taken from romance, the other from the 
drama? 

Let us commence with the example 
from romance, 

After the success of the Mousquetaires, 
I resolved to contribute to the journal 
which had published it, that is, the 
Siécle, Vingt ans Apres. 

The Siécle hesitated—it was afraid of 
sequels. Sequels in fact are rarely happy. 
M. Pierrée referred me to Desnoyers. 

Was it in spring or in autumn? Ido 
not remember. I only remember that it 
was during the fine days. 

Desnoyers lived in the rue Navarrin, 
at the Hotel Botherel. 

I fuund him, after dinner, strolling in 
the garden. 

I related to him, as we walked together, 
the eight volumes of Vingt ans Aprés, 
from the first word to the last—and he 
was so much struck with the plan that 
he hastened—he, the man so difficult to 
move, on the very same evening to the 
Siécle—and the next day sent to me 
Pierrée’s consent. 

When I announced in the “ Mousque- 
taire’* Les Mohicans, not a word of it 
was written. I announced thirty-two 
volumes. 

The Mohicans will be in neither thirty- 
one, nor thirty-three volumes. 

It will be in thirty-two. 

It was because the thirty-two volumes 
of the Mohicans, were entirely composed 
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in my mind, as the eight volumes of 
Vingt ans Aprés had been. 


Let us come now to an example taken 
from the drama. 


I was a long time composing Mademoi- 
selle de Belle Isle. A little vaudeville of 
Brunswick, rejected in 1832 or ~’33 gave 
me the idea, 


Mademoiselle de Belle Isle was not re- 
ally finished until five or six years after- 
wards. 

The day when the scene of the Sequin 
was found, Mademoiselle de Belle Isle was 
finished. It was the only scene which 
was wanted, and it arrested the piece for 
more than a year, not condescending to 
suggest itself. 


That scene having once arrived, and 
the piece consequently finished and well 
understuod in my brain, I went to the 
Theatre Frangais to ask a reading. 

It was on Saturday, the day of the ad- 
ministration committee. 

The session had adjourned, but the 
artists were still in the hall. 

I’ entered, and addressing myself to 
the director: 

“My dear Videl,” I said, “I come to 
ask for a reading.” 

“ Well, and for what?” 

“For a comedy in five acts.” 

“On what day do you wish to read it ?” 

“Next Saturday.” 

“Saturday? Impossible—thet is the 
day of the meeting of the committee. 
What say you to Monday ?” 

“* Monday let it be then.” 

“Then you are ready ?” 

“‘T shall be.” 

“‘T mean that I suppose your piece is 
written ?” 

“There is not yet a single word of it 
on paper.” 

‘** And you will read Monday!” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Oh! that’s a good joke !” 

“* You do not believe me? 

“ Jester 1” 

“ Listen—will you agree to one thing ?” 

“What is that?” 

“All the members of the Reading 
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* This was M. Dumas’ former journal—preceding the “ Monte Cristo.” 
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Committee are here, since they are the 
same as the Administration Committee, 
may I read you Mademoiselle de Belle 
Tsle 9? 

“Then your piece is called Mademoi- 
selle de Belle Isle?” 

“6 Ves.”’ 

“You understand his proposition, la- 
dies and gentlemen,” said Videl. 

“* Perfectly,” replied the members of 
the committee. 

‘Do you wish to hear Dumas’ piece 
which is not yet written ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, said I, sit down.” 

They smiled: I took my place before 
the mantlepiece, in the centre of the cir- 
cle; and if I did not read in the true ac- 
ceptation of the word, I at least repeated 
Mademoiselle de Belle Isle from beginning 
to end. 

The narration being over— 

“Well gentlemen!” said Videll, wiping 
away 2 tear: 

“I do not see what prevents us from 
voting,” said Mademoiselle Mars. 

** Let us vote,” said Firmin. 

** Let us vote,” repeated Jeffroy. 

“They voted—Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle was received unanimously without a 
word of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle having 
been written. 

If I had been struck with apoplexy 
upon leaving the committee, Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle accepted, but not written, 
would never have been acted. 


III. 


Alexandre’s plan is very different. 

He seeks for, and adopts a style— 

Or rather a type encounters him and 
takes him. 

This title is the embryo of the piece. 

In the Dame aux Camelias, it is called 
Margaret Gauthier—in Diane de Lys itis 
the lady with the pearls—in the Demi- 
Monde it is Susanne D’Ange—in L’Ar- 
gente it is Jean Giraud—in the Fils 
Naturel it is Jacques Vignot. 

This type is not ideal, but material. It 
either has existed or now exists. 
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The four last types drawn by Alexan- 
dre might have been, and I may even 
say, were present at the first representa- 
tion, and saluted themselves as if they 
were passing before a mirror. 

Around this type, moral or immoral, 
elegant or ridiculous, he groups other 
types; secondary, but living, animated 
like the principal one. 

These types are a circle traced by the 
compass of intellect in the society in 
which we live. 

All that is within the circle is taken, 
like fish in a net. 

Some slip through the meshes—but 
these are only the minnows. 

This first point found, Alexandre com- 
mences with the scene which seems to 
him most comical or interesting, the rest 
will follow. ; 

And it does follow. 

But here is the struggle. 

A struggle, terrible, incessant, inter- 
minable—which absorbs his days, his 
nights, his intellect, his health—not only 
bis spiritual, but also his material life. 

Like the caterpillar which becomes a but- 
terfly, the chrysalis betrays the sufferings 
of its transformation by nervous throbs. 

Ten times he draws a long breath, and 
thinks he has finished. 

Ten times he sees that his work is in- 
complete, and recommences. 

He remodels entire acts, and changes 
their places. 

He omits characters which he at first 
thought indispensable to the plot. He 
inserts new ones which he had consid- 
ered useless—others of which he had 
never even thought. 

You who have seen the Fils Naturel,— 
can you imagine that M. Fessard could 
have been anything but a notary ? 

sé No.” 

“Well, for my part, I have known him 
as an acior. 

“Why from being an actor has he be- 
come a notary ? 

Ah! parbleu! in order to give you 
that magnificent scene of the adoption of 
the child—the most purely comic scene 
perhaps of the modern drama. 

He would change the profession of his 
character for much less than that. 
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If the manager did not snatch the MS, 
from Alexandre’s hands, he would work 
all his life on the same play. 

And this is easily explained—not 
having found everything at first, there 
always remains something still for him 
to find. 

I have seen around Alexander’s desk— 
I say around, because there was no more 
room on top, a8 many as seven manu- 
scripts of the same comedy. 

He was writing the eighth. 

He seeks to the very last moment. At 
the last rehearsal he seeks still. In the 
evening, when the curtain is about to 
rise, he seeks what may be added to the 
first act. After the first act is performed, 
what he may add to the second. After 
the second, what he may add to the third ; 
and so on. 

Finally when the curtain falls,—when 
he is called out—when we have em- 
braced—he falls, overcome. His strength 
fails him at the moment when he has 
nothing more to seek. 


IV. 


Now let us examine the difference 
which exists between the art of 1828, 
and that of 1857. 

It has often been asked, whence arose 
in 1828 that hatred between ancient and 
modern literature. 

This hatred does not naturally exist. 

There are periods of strife in art, but 
it is not in the ordinary succession of 
days and years, 

It is when two unknown arts meet, 
which are, so to speak, foreign to each 
other. 

It is when German music conflicts 
with the Italian. 

When Gluck and Piccini have met face 
to face. 

It was the art of the North against 
that of the South. 

The langue d’ Oc and the langue d’ Oil. 

The French musicians looked upon this 
great contest of the Gluckists, and Pic- 
cinists, as a child in swaddling clothes 
waits to see what language it shall speak. 

It had some reason. 
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But in 1828 the struggle was between 
fellow countrymen. It was simply a 
civil war. 

Whence came this hostility between 
what were called the Classics and Ro- 
mantics ? 

We think we have discovered the se- 
cret. 

It proceeded from the purely military 
reign of Bonaparte. 

In fact from 1796 to 1815, that is in 
nineteen years, Bonaparte was obliged 
to levy for his armies from ten to twelve 
millions of men, who were turned from 
the career which they would have chosen 
to become soldiers, captains, generals, 
marshals of France and kings. 

Of these ten or twelve millions of men, 
three or four million remained stretched 
beneath the orange trees of Italy—on the 
sands of Egypt—amid the sierras of 
Spain—on the snows of Russia. © 

A whole generation had disappeared 
in the train of the warlike meteor. 

When we came, society was, in 2 
measure, divided by an immense chasm, 
the work of bullets and grape shot. On 
both sides of the barraca, as the Mexi- 
cans say, were grey-headed men, and 
half-grown children. 

In the chasm were the dead, the ten or 
twelve poets who would have served as a 
link between the art of André Chenier 
and Millevoie, and that of Hugo and La- 
martine. 

The only ones who served as interme- 
diate links were the consumptives, whom 
the weakness of their constitution had 
preserved from the epaulet, or the tomb. 

Casimir Delavigne, Soumet, Guiraud. 

Therefore there is no gradation be- 
tween the authors of Germanicus, of 
Sylla, of Agamemnon, of Omasis, and us. 

Two colours clearly defined—two ban- 
ners entirely distinct—two camps direct- 
ly opposed. 

No concession possible :—concession 
would have been regarded as treason. 

Thence came Henri III, and Antony— 
thence Hernani and Marion de l Orme— 
thence the Mareschale D’ Ancre and Chat- 
terton. , 
The same state of things existed in 


painting, 
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Gérard, Gros, Le Thier, Picot, on the 
one side : 

Delacroix, Sigalon, Decamps, Boulan- 
ger on the other. 

The first spoke always of antiquity. 

The others always of the rénaissance. 

These who had no longer the paintings 
of Timanthes, Apelles, and Zeuxis as 
models, imitated what remained of anti- 
quity—the statues. 

The others, who had beneath their 
eyes the master pieces of Leonardo De 
Vinci, of Titian, of Paul Veronese, of 
Vandyke, and of Velasquez, extolled 
colouring and shape. 

Well, permit me to say—we replied to 
the men who made painted statues, by 
trying to make written Leonard De Vin- 
cis, Titians, Veroneses, Vandykes, and 
Velasquez. 

Never did the axiom Ut pictura poesis 
receive a more perfect verification than 
at this epoch. 

Antony, with his black surtout, his 
chamois pantaloons, his white cravat was 
an exception. 

But an exception which proved the 
rule, 

Under this modern costume, beat the 
heart of a man of the middle age. 

We were young—we had the future 
before us—we conquered. 

There was nothing astonishing in that— 
we had as allies old age and death. 

These struck while we wrote. 

By degrees, society was changed. 
Hugo alone remained faithful to the 
velvet doublets and the brocade mantles. 

I was less severe. I wrote Teresa, 
Richard D’ Arlington, Angéle, Kean. 

But, as you observe, always describing 
passions, » 

Manners, customs, the epoch, were 
only the frame. 

The passions were the picture. 


Soulié was doing at the same time the 
same thing. 

The two great disenchanters of an 
epoch came in their turn. 

Alfred de Musset and de Balzac. 

Alfred de Musset produced the Caprice, 
the Chandelier, Louison. 

Balzac produced Vautrin, the Maratre, 
Mercadet, 
. They are between Alexandre and my- 
self—these transition men who were 
wanting in 1828, between the Armaults, 
the Le Merciers, the de Jouys, and us. 

Alexandre starts from the Dame aux Ca- 
melias, which is of the class of Angéle— 
he passes to L’ Argent, which is of the 
class of Mercadet—then he arrives at the 
Fils Naturel, which, after the twenty- 
seven years, is the counterpart of Antony, 
and which is as successful in realism as 
Antony was in idealism. 


VI. 


Now laying aside all paternal tender- 
ness, the Fils Naturel is a beautiful 
work, and indicates great progress not 
only in art generally, but also in the 
talent of the author. The piece as a 
piece, is faultlessly executed—and never 
have dramatic logic and deduction gone 
farther. 

But what I consider especially happy, 
is the comic part—it is comic not only in 
words and detail, but also in its arrange- 
ment. 

The piece being by Alexandre, I say 
that it is one of the best comedies in 
point of costume which have been writ- 
ten for twenty years. 

If it were not by Alexandre, I should 
say that it was the best. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
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THE BATTLE OF LUNDY’S LANE. 


Written after a moonlight ramble over the scene of the action of July 25th, 1814, Canada 
West, one mile from Niagara. 






Love bends above in robes of blue ; 
The radiant Queen of Night goes forth 
Glancing her smiles upon the dew; 
And the wind breathing from the North 
Sighs through the wood, like passing ghost, 
And wafts light echoes o’er the tomb, 
Where the turf shrouds with greenest bloom 
The bravest of a Warrior Host! 






In other days, yon fatal hill 
Glittered with arms and waved with plumes, 
And the sad sunlight on their steel 
Flashed its last splendour—Even’s glooms 
*Rang with the bugle’s martial breath 
That called the brave to deeds of Death ! 
There the dismal cry of slaughter 
Broke on midnight’ slumberous hour; > 
And the earth drank blood like water: 
There the quick musket’s deadly flash 
And loud Artillery’s throats of flame 
Hurled their fierce tempest on the lines 
Of charging foemen: ’neath that shower 
Of Death the bristling onset shines: 
On it rolls with a sullen tone 
Like rushing billows; and the clash 
Of bayonets answers to the groan 
Of parting life’s convulsion. 






There deeds of deathless praise proclaim 

How rolled war’s tide when Ripley’s name 
Swelled the wild shout of Victory: 

And dauntless Miller and McNeil 

Led foremost to the strife of steel 

The flower of Northern chivalry. 














There Scott, to Glory’s self allied, 
Quelled the fierce foe’s advancing pride, 
And from his brow the laurel tore 

Dyed oft and deep in Gallic gore. 






But these unhallowed scenes are past— 

The peasant’s slumbers, the wild blast 
Alone may break them ; 

And those proud bannered hosts are gone 

Where the loud tempest’s charging tone 

No more shall wake them! 






Time has hurried on his way 

And swept each vestige from the plain, 
Save what the stranger views to-day, 
The oak trees shattered by the rain 
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Of shell and shot: the glance around 
Marks, at each turn, the grass-grown mound 
That shrines a hero’s ashes; 
Peace to the brave! around their stone 
Shall Freedom twine her laurel wreath, 
And when with moss of years o’ergrown, 
Fame shall applaud their glorious death 
Long as Niagara dashes! 


VIATOR. 





Ghitor's Cable. 


The subject of Female Education has 
been discussed very freely in this maga- 
zine, but we do not recollect that any wri- 
ter upon it, either in the Messenger or else- 
where, has yet advanced the views pre- 
sented by our correspondent whose letter 
we subjoin. He is certainly entitled to the 
credit of originality, however the reader 
may dissent from his propositions. We 
have a certain suspicion that he has touch- 
ed the true cause of the domestic troubles 
of Mr. Dickens, and the hint would be suf- 
ficient to elicit some comments thereupon, 
were we not unwilling to detain the reader 
from the perusal of so racy a communica- 
tion. We therefore introduce it without 
farther preliminary— 


Mr. Thos. Teetotal Teetotum’s proposal for 
reform in the present systemof Female Ed- 
ucation. 


It has long been my intention to astonish 
the public with a series of severe essays 
upon the present system of female educa- 
tion. 

This system I know to be a decided fail- 
ure, for the reasons I shall now proceed to 
lay before the public. I have been a suf- 
ferer, sir,—so have Messrs. Dickens, Bulwer 
& Co.—from incompatibility of tastes in a 
wife. I was always fond of sociability ; 
of the wine table; of a game of cards, or 
billiards ; of my pipe; of horse racing; in 
a word, of all those innocent amusements 
which characterize the man of taste. I 
was never a ladiés’ man, because I never 
found ladies at all companionable. How 


I came to address one is still a mystery to 
me. I was induced to drive a mum, de- 
mure little thing—a cousin of mine—one 
evening in a buggy. We had been thrown 
together a great deal in our lives; for when 
deprived of the society of my friends, I 
found myself often compelled to take to 
hers. 


On these occasions she would invariably 
set herself up to lecture me on what she 
was pleased to term my dissipation, which 
amounted to nothing more nor less than the 
enjoyment, in the society of friends, of the 
sports mentioned above. Strange that she 
who scarce opened her mouth in the com- 
pany of strangers, would talk, when she 
got upon this subject, as if her tongue were 
oiled. I would invariably stop these lec- 
tures by kissing her heartily in the mouth 
and spinning outof the room. But we took 
that buggy drive—I must have been intox- 
icated—I am certain I was,—she became 
Mrs. T. T. Teetotum. “The course of true 
love never did run smooth.” Of the truth 
of this remark I am not a competent judge, 
but I know that married life never can run 
smooth where there is no love at all, and 
where the man and woman have different 
tastes. This last consideration is what I 
wish to get at. Give a couple the same 
tastes and the love will follow. Let the 
rising generation of females be so educated 
that they make good companions, and con- 
sequently good wives, for the rising gene- 
ration of males. Let girls be taught to 
smoke, drink, swear, and play all the games 
that we men are fond of, and there will be 
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fewer divorces than at present. No doubt 
my own case is a common one in this age 
and country, and many a broken-hearted 
man will recognize his own situation in 
the following account. 

The coldest winter nights I am expelled 
pipe and all from the parlor,and if I smoke 
at all it must be in the most uncomfortable 
room in the house. Qh, that my wife were 
a slave to the pipe! Then would I not be 
expelled from the parlor, nor have disa- 
greeable remarks made about my breath. 


One night after having attended a sup- 
per with my friends, I came home, and had 
a fight—my wife had no reason to com- 
plain—with my own reflection ina looking- 
glass. I smashed the glass with my cane: 
and she complained of it. 

When I come home at one o’clock at 
night, and, on account of the darkness, am 
unable to find the key hole, she accuses me 
of being drunk and keeping late hours. 

She makes war upon my pets. On one 
occasion Flora, my favorite pointer, enter- 
ed the house, followed by a troop of admi- 
rers close at her heels, snapping and snarl- 
ing at each other in the most diverting 
manner. One of these, a long waisted, 
yellow dog, with cropped ears, a perpen- 
dicular stump tail, and large, muddy feet, 
so far forgot himself as to seize his rival,a 
thick-set, blear-eyed bull terrier by the 
neck, and the two had a furious fight in 
the parlor, in which all the troop joined, 
tearing the carpet and scratching the fur- 
niture, but altogether affording me high 
amusement, from my position on the piano. 
My sport was putan end to by the entrance 
of my wife at the head of a regiment arm- 
ed with broom-sticks, expelling the pack 
ignominiously from the premises. 

How shall I express my regrets at the 
dissimilarity in our taste as regards dogs. 

Not satisfied with attacking my canine 
friends, she makes war upon my human 
ones. She calls them vulgar, because they 
put their feet in the chairs, spit on the car- 
pet, swear, and go to bed with their boots 
on. For such trifling causes has she, alas! 
taken a prejudice against those I love. 

And now, sir, have I become almost a 
broken-hearted man, and all from this false 
system of female education, which has in- 
stilled into my wife tastes so different from 
my own. 

In this age of progress, of cable laying, 
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of woman’s rights, of spirit rapping, of 
abolitionism, in this age that has produced 
a Greeley and a Barnum, a Hudson and a 
Field, and oceanic fire-works in New York, 
let us form a party, and with iron lungs 
proclaim “ Man’s Rights and Woman’s Re- 
form.” 
Allow me, sir, to sign myself, 
- Your ob’t and humble serv’t, 
Tuos. Tertotat Trrtotum, 


F. G. & G. P., &c., &e. 


That is to say, fond of grog and given to 
poker and other things. 


There are many who will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Charles Campbell of Petersburg, 
proposes to publish at an early day, a new 
and enlarged Edition of his “History of 
Virginia.” In announcing this fact, it is 
not necessary that we should say a word as 
to the value of the work or of the eminent 
qualifications of Mr. Campbell as a histo- 
rian. These are well known. But we 
may express our gratification that the ad- 
mirable outline of our Virginian story 
which Was drawn for us with so much 
strength and fidelity by this gentleman 
some years ago, has been filled up since, 
and made to assume proportions more ac- 
ceptable. In avoiding a redundancy of 
style and illustration, Mr. Campbell’s 
original draft was somewhat hard and 
cold; he has only done justice to himself 
and to his subject in giving more of warmth 
and colour to the narrative, by the intro- 
duction of new material gathered from the 
stores of his wide and laborious research. 
We trust that Mr. Campbell will be abun- 
dantly encouraged to bring out his new 
volume in a form worthy of its merits, and 
we would appeal to all our readers who 
feel a proper interest in the matter, to write 
at once to Mr. Campbell at Petersburg, Va.., 
and give him their names as subscribers. 
The author desires to be apprised by pri- 
vate letter, in advance, of the name and 
post-office of every gentleman who wishes 
to obtain a copy of the work, which will 
be sold by subscription. Let the members 
of the Historical Society of Virginia, and 
all literary men within and without the 
State, forward their subscriptions to Mr. 
Campbell immediately. The price of the 


new volume will be $2 50. 
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The departure of Mr. G. P. R. James for 
his new abode in Venice was so sudden a 
thing, that no opportunity was afforded his 
many friends in our city of meeting him, 
as they had wished, at the festive board. 
An invitation for a Farewell Dinner was 
indeed extended him, but his numerous and 
pressing engagements, preparatory to leav- 
ing, compelled him to declineit. A few 
gentlemen, uniting in a desire to present 
him with some testimonial of their regard, 
caused a handsome piece of silver to be 
prepared and handed to him, with these 
inscriptions ;—on one side “ Old Dominion 
Julep Bowl,” on the reverse 


To G. P. R. Jamus, 
From a few of his friends in Virginia. 


May their names, 
Familiar to his ears as household words, 
Be in this flowing cup freshly remembered. 


At an informal social meeting on the 
occasion of the presentation, the following 
lines were read, and they are here printed 
in accordance with the wishes of the par- 
ties. In giving them, the Editor of the 


Messenger feebly expresses his feelings in 
parting with a most amiable gentleman 
whose literary friendship he has for seve- 
ral years most highly valued. 


Good bye! they say the time is up— 
The “solitary horseman” leaves us, 
We'd like to take a “ stirrup cup,” 
Though much indeed the parting grieves 
us; 
We’d like to hear the glasses clink 
Around a board where none were tipsy, 
And with a hearty greeting drink 
This toast—The Author of the Gipsy! 


The maidens fair of many a clime 

Have blubbered o’er his tearful pages, 
The Ariosto of his time, 

Romancist of the Middle Ages: 
In fiction’s realm a shining star, 

(We own ourselves his grateful debtors) 
Who would not call our G. P. R.- 

“H. B. M C.”—a Man of Letters? 


But not with us his pen avails 

To win our hearts—this English scion, 
Though there are not so many tales 

To every roaring British Lion— 
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For he has yet a prouder claim 

To praise, than dukes and lords inherit, 
Or wealth can give or lettered fame— 

His honest heart and modest merit. 


An Englishman, whose sense of right 
Comes down from glorious Magna Charta, 
He loves, and loves with all his might, 
His home, his Queen, Pale Ale, the Gar- 
ter: 
This last embraces much, ’tis best 
To comprehend just what is stated— 
For Honi Soit—you know the rest 
And need not have the French translated. 


O! empty bauble of renown, 
So quickly lost and won so dearly, 
Our Consul wears the Muses’ crown, 
We love him for his virtues merely : 

A Prince, he’s ours as much as Fame’s, 
And reigns in friendship kindly o’er us, 
Then call him George Prince Regent James, 
And let his country swell the chorus. 


His country! we would gladly pledge 
Its living greatness and its glory— 
In Peace admired, and “on the edge 
Of battle” terrible in story : 
A little isle, its cliffs it rears 
*Gainst winds and waves in wrath united, 
And nobly for a thousand years 
Has kept the fire of freedom lighted. 


A glowing spark in time there came, 
Like. sunrise, o’er the angry water, 
And here is fed, an altar-flame, 
By Britain’s democratic daughter— 
From land to land a kindred fire 
Beneath the billow now is burning, 
O may it thrill the magic wire 
With only love, and love returning! 


But since we cannot meet again 
Where wine and wit are freely flowing, 
Old friend! this measure take and drain 
A brimming health to us in going: 
And far beneath Italia’s sky, 
Where sunsets glow with hues prismatic, 
Bring out the bowl when you are dry, 
And pledge us by the Adriatic! 


Jno. R. Tompson. 
Richmond, Va., 20 Sept., 1858. 
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We learn, with great satisfaction, that 
Messrs. Rudd and Carleton, of New York 
City, will shortly publish in book form, the 
charming story of “Vernon Grove, or 
Hearts as They Are,” which it was our good 
fortune to bring out originally in the pages 
of the Messenger. We but echo the uni- 
versal opinion of our readers, when we say 
that “ Vernon Grove” deserves to rank with 
the very best novels which belong to the 
current literature of the United States and 
England. Without attempting to startle 
the reader with extraordinary incidents, 
the fair authoress has constructed a story 
of remarkable interest, and thrown around 
it the graces of a pure and flowing style 
which runs easily from eloquent description 
into animated dialogue. Nor has she fail- 
ed in the individualization of character, by 
far the most difficult part of the novelist’s 
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office, and especially so when, as in Ver- 
non Grove, the chief personage is with- 
drawn from the world that surrounds us, 
and made to move within a narrow circuit 
of his own. The character of Richard 
Vernon is a masterly delineation, and the 
change wrought upon his strong nature by 
the calamity of blindness is developed in 
the most natural touches. In Sybil Gray, 
we have one of the sweetest and holiest 
portraitures of fiction—‘“a perfect woman 
nobly planned”—to have drawn whom 
would entitle any writer to the possession 
of genius. We do not hesitate to predict 
for our Messenger novel a wide range 
throughout the country, winning for its au- 
thoress fame and sympathy with all who 
have hearts to feel and the taste to admire 
what only true emotion and genuine talent 
could have produced. 
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A Hovsenotp Book or Portry. Compiled 
and Arranged by Cuartes A. Dana. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We cannot too highly extol the liberality 
of the publishers who have issued this 
sumptuous volume, in giving to the best 
thoughts in the English language the finest 
dress that the art of printing can furnish. 
The book is just what it should be in point 
of typographic and bibliopegic excellence, 
the text is bold and correct, the binding 
tasteful and serviceable. Nor can we fail 
to acknowledge that the poetic materials 
of which it has been made up, have been 
on the whole judiciously chosen. Excep- 
tion may be taken by some to the classifi- 
cation, inasmuch as many pieces included 
under the title of “Poems of Natnre,” 
might come as appropriately under the 
title of “ Poems of Sentiment and Reflec- 
tion,” and vice versa, but we may be con- 
tent to allow the compiler to arrange his 
selections as he pleases, when he supplies 
an alphabetical Index of authors, by 
means of which we may turn readily to 
anything we wish to find. Acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Dana’s scholarly taste and wide 





acquaintance with polite literature, we 
cannot help entering a complaint against 
certain sins of choice and omission which 
should have been avoided. In the depart- 
ment of “Comedy” we own that it seems 
inexcusable not to have given a single 
specimen of the humorous versification of 
“Tom Ingoldsby,” the Rev. Mr. Barham, 
while several of Thackeray’s comicalities, 
which he would not care to preserve, are 
paraded in full. And we can hardly sup- 
pose that the popular judgment would ap- 
prove the bald nonsense of “ What Mr. 
Robinson thinks” more highly than the 
capital rhyming of the Sonnetteer of the 
Boston Post, who is not honoured with a 
place in the volume. With regard to 
American poets, we think Mr. Dana has 
not been strictly just or fair. The “Babie 
Bell” of Aldrich should certainly have 
been assigned a page, as one of the most 
exquisite expressions of melodious sorrow 
which the country has produced. As for 
the poets of the South, to whom we may 
fairly lay claim by birth or residence, they 
have but small recognition at Mr. Dana’s 
hands. Mrs. Caroline Gilman has but one 
poem in the collection, and this by no 
means the best of her many tender and 
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thoughtful effusions. Philip Pendleton 
Cooke is treated with no more considera- 
tion, and the sweet singer, “ Amelia,” 
“ whose heart-strings were a lute,” fares 
in the same way. Albert Pike of Arkan- 
sas, the author of “Hymn to the Gods” 
which Blackwood’s Magazine had the hon- 
our of bringing before the world, and 
George D. Prentice of Kentucky, whose 
happy lyrics, so full of delicate beauty, 
will live long after his political pasqui- 
nades have been forgotten, are not per- 
mitted to appear in the work at all. But 
what shall be said of the exclusion of 
William Gilmore Simms, at once the most 
voluminous and versatile of our Southern 
writers of poetry, whose claims to the 
laurel have been long ago acknowledged 
by the highest British authority? Could 
not the space have been afforded for one 
of his stirring “Songs of the South,” ora 
single passage from his longer and more 
lofty musings, wherein he runs so nearly 
parallel with Wordsworth whom Mr. Dana 
so much admires? Why exclude Simms 
whom thousands know for a poet, and 
honour George William Curtis who is ut- 
terly without claim to be ranked with the 
children of song? Ah, Mr. Dana, we fear 
there is some narrow prejudice here, quite 
unworthy of the scholar and the citizen of 
the Literary Republic. And since we are 
writing of a South Carolina bard, let us 
ask why should not a corner have been 
allotted to a Sonnet of Paul Hayne? Is 
he too young to be classed with the Poets? 
Then why admit Robert Lytton to that 
shining company? The last mentioned 
writer has certainly won his bays, but we 
claim for Hayne also the right to wear 
them. 

We have felt it our duty to say thus much 
in dispraise of one of the most beautiful 
and acceptable volumes ever issued from 
the American press. Malgré the defects 
in its compilation, it is a treasure for the 
household, and should be placed in every 
family library in the land. As new edi- 
tions of the work will be constantly de- 
manded hereafter, let us say to the pub- 
lishers that the alphabetical list of Poets 
is very loosely and carelessly arranged. 
Bowles should come before Bowring in 
strict alphabetical order, Brooks before 
Browning, Byrd before Byron, Derzhavin 
before De Vere, Grant before Gray, and so 
on, down to the letter W, whose occupants 
are very much out of plaee, Whittier com- 
ing after Woodworth, and Wolfe not ap- 

earing by half a page where he belongs. 

ese are trivial errors, it is true, but in a 
volume so imposing and costly they de- 
serve correction. We may add, too, that 
the poet Praed is incorrectly cited as Wil- 
liam Mackworth Praed, both in the Index 
and on page 440. His first name was 
Winthrop. 
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Trtcoms’s Letrers To Youne Peopie. Sin- 
gle and Married. Timorny Trrcoms, Esq. 
Fourth Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street, 1858. [From 
James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


This little volume approves itself at first 
sight to our gracious reception, by its come- 
ly appearance, its excellent typography be- 
ing set off by a red border around each 
page—which, with clear, white paper, pre- 
sents Mr. Timothy Titcomb to us as a gen- 
tleman who at least pays a proper atten- 
tion to externals. Upon becoming better 
acquainted with him, through the whole- 
some and entertaining conversations he 
holds with the young public in these let- 
ters, we do not hesitate to commend him 
cordially to our own visiting circle as a 
man of good sense and good manners, 
whose suggestions, if acted upon, will great- 
ly benefit the “rising generation.” It is 
true that Mr. Titcomb’s Letters, contain 
jittle that has not been enforced already by 
writers on ethics of the past or present 
time. The authors of “ Guesses at Truth” 
and “Companions of My Solitude,” have 
impressed upon the youth of England much 
of the best advice that Mr. Titcomb offers 
to “Young America,” but the latter writer 
is none the less entitled to the credit of 
having conveyed sound instruction in a 
lively and pleasing style, altogether free 
from affectation and cant. We cannot have 
too many counsellors for the young, so that 
they only make truth attractive, and we 
are therefore disposed to be thankful for 
this new work on an old subject, rather 
than captious at its possible want of ori- 
ginality. 

The volume, like Gaul in the Commen- 
taries of Cesar, is divided into three parts, 
of which the first, reversing the maxim of 
place aux dames, is devoted to “ Letters to 
Young Men,” the second to “Letters to 
Young Women” (we like this, for some of 
our literary Sir Piercie Shaftons would have 
said “ Young Ladies”) and the third to both 
these classes after they have been made one, 
under the title of “Letters to Young Mar- 
ried People.” We shall give a passage 
from each of these three divisions, by way 
of letting our readers have an idea of Mr. 
Timothy Titcomb’s moral teachings. Pass- 
ing over much sensible and well-timed 
warning to Young Men, which they must 
read in the work itself, we beg to tender 
our acknowledgments to the author for this 
independent recognition of the manliness 
of Beards. , 


“JT should be unjust to the age were I to 
omit the mention of a special point of 
‘physical culture,’ which has been long 
neglected. You findas youcome into man’s 
estate that hair has a tendency to grow 
upon your face. Itis the mark by which 
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God meant that man and woman should be 
distinguished from each other in the crowd. 
That hair was placed there in infinite wis- 
dom, but your fathers have been cutting it 
off from their chins in small crops from 
thirty to fifty years, thusimpugning nature’s 
policy, wasting precious time, drawing a 
great deal of good blood, creating a: great 
deal of bad, and trying to erase from their 
faces the difference that was intended to 
be maintained between them and those of 
women. If you are a man and have a 
beard, wear it. You know it was made to 
wear. It is enough to make a man with a 
decent complement of information and a 
common degree of sensibility (and a hand- 
some beard) deny his kind, to see these 
smooth-faced men around the streets, and 
actually showing themselves in female so- 


ciety? Let us have one generation of 
beards.” 


The following strikes us as hitting sea- 
sonably a prevailing foible among the 
Young Women of the United States. It is 
from the chapter on the “ Proper Use of 
Language.” 


“ And now that I am upon this subject 
of talk, it will be well to say all I have to 
say upon it. It is a very common thing for 
young women to indulge in hyperbole. A 
pretty dress is very apt to be ‘perfectly 
splendid’ ; a disagreeable person is too of- 
ten ‘ perfectly hateful’; a party in which 
the company enjoyed themselves somehow 
becomes transmuted into the ‘ most delight- 
ful thing ever seen.’ A young man of re- 
spectable parts and manly bearing is very 
often ‘such a magnificent fellow! The 
adjective ‘perfect,’ that stands so much 
alone as never to have the privilege of 
help from comparatives and superlatives, 
is sadly over-worked, in company with sev- 
eral others of the intense and extravagant 
order. The result is, that by the use of 
such language as this, your opinion soon 
becomes valueless.” 


Our last extract is from the letter on the 
“Special Duties of the Wife,” and it em- 
bodies about as much profitable correction 
as we have seen in the same space this 
many aday. Let itbe read and pondered 
by every young woman who has recently 


entered upon the interesting estate of mat- 
rimony. 


“Young wife, I talked to your husband 
in my last letter, and I now address you. 
I told him that you have a claim on his 
time and society. There are qualifications 
of this claim which concern you particu- 
larly, and so I speak to you about them. 
Your husband labours all day—every day— 
and during the waking hours, between the 
conclusion of his labour at night and its 
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commencement in the morning, he must 
have recreation of some kind; and here 
comes in your duty. 

“If you do not make his home pleasant, 
so that the fulfilment of his duty to you 
shall be a sweet pleasure to him, you can- 
not hope for much of his company. What 
his nature craves it will have—must have. 
He cannot be aslave all the time—a slave 
to his work by day and a slave to you by 
night. He must have hours of freedom ; 
and happy are you if, of his own choice, 
he takes the enjoyment you offer in the 
place of anything which the outside world 
has to give. I suppose there are few men, 
who, when their work is over, and their 
supper eaten, do not have a desire to go 
down town ‘to meet a man’ or visit ‘the 
post-office.’ There is a natural desire in 
every heart to have, every day, an hour of 
social freedom—a few minutes, at least, of 
walk in the open air, and contact with the 
minds of other men. This is entirely a 
natural and necessary thing; and you should 
encourage rather than seek to prevent it, 
unless your husband is inclined to visit bad 
places, and associate with bad companions. 

“ Precisely here is a dangerous point for 
both husband and wife. The wife has been 
alone during the day. and thinks that her 
husband oughtto spend the whole evening 
with her. The husband has been confined 
to his labour, and longs for an hour of free- 
dom, in whatever direction his feet may 
choose to wander. Perhaps wife thinks 
he has no business to wander at all, and 
that his custom is to wander too widely 
and toolong. She complains, and becomes 
exacting. She cannot bear to have her 
husband out of her sight for a moment, af- 
ter he quits his work. Now, if there be 
anything in all this world that will make a 
husband hate his wife, it is a constant at- 
tempt on her part to monopolize all his lei- 
sure time and all his society, to curtail his 
freedom, and a tendency to be forever fret- 
ting his ears with the statement that ‘ she 
is nothing, of course,’ that he ‘does not 
care anything about her,’ and that he dis- 
likes his home. Treatment like this will 
just as certainly rouse all the perverseness 
of a man’s nature as a spark will ignite 
gunpowder. Injustice and inconsiderate- 
ness will not go down, especially when ad- 
ministered by a man’s companion. He 
knows that he loves his home, and that he 
needs and has a right to a certain amount 
of ‘his time, away from home; and if he be 
treated as if he possessed no such necessi- 
ty and right, he will soon learn to be all 
that his wife represents him to be. I tell 
you that a man wants very careful hand- 
ling. You must remember that he can owe 
no duty to you which does not involve a 
duty fromm you. You have the charge of 
the home, and if you expect him to spend 
a portion, or all of his evening in it, you 
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must make it attractive. If you expect a 
man, as a matter of duty, to give any con- 
siderable amount of time to your society, 
daily, through a long series of years, you 
are to see that that society is worth some- 
thing to him. Where are your accomplish- 
ments? Where are your books? Where 
are your subjects of conversation ? 

“ But let us take up this question sepa- 
rately. How shall a wife make her home 
pleasant and her society attractive? This 
is a short question, but a full answer would 
make a book. I can only take a few 
points. In the first place, she should never 
indulge in fault-finding. If a man has 
learned to expect that he will invariably 
be found fault with by his wife on his re- 
turn home, and that the burden of her 
words will be complaint, he has absolutely 
no pleasure to anticipate and none to en- 
joy. There is but one alternative for a 
husband in such a case—either to steel 
himself against complaints, or be harrow- 
ed up by them, and made snappish and 
waspish. They never produce a good ef- 
fect under any circumstances whatever. 
There should always be a pleasant word 
and look ready for him who returns from 
the toils of the day, wearied with earning 
the necessaries for the family. If a pretty 
pair of slippers lie before the fire ready 
for his feet, so much the better. 

“ Then, again, the desire to be pleasing 
in person should never leave a wife for a 
day. The husband who comes home at 
night and finds his wife dressed to receive 
him—dressed neatly and tastefully, because 
she wishes to be pleasant to his eye—can- 
not, unless he be a brute, neglect her, or 
slight her graceful pains-taking. It is a 
compliment to him. It displays a desire 
to maintain the charms which first attract- 
ed him, and keep intact the silken bonds 
which her tasteful girlhood had fastened to 
his fancy. 

“I have seen things managed very dif- 
ferently from this. I have known an un- 
dressed head of ‘horrid hair’ worn all 
day long, because nobody but the husband 
would see it. I have seen breakfast dresses 
with sugar plantations on them of very re- 
spectable size, and most disagreeable stick- 
iness. In short, [ have seen slatterns, 
whose kiss would not tempt the hungriest 
hermit that ever forswore women and was 
sorry for it. I have seen them with nei- 
ther collar nor zone, with a person which 
did not possess a single charm to a hus- 
band with his eyes open, and in his right 
mind. This is all wrong, young wife, for 
there is no being in this world for whom 
it is so much for your interest to dress as 
for your husband. Your happiness de- 
pends much on your retaining not only the 
esteem of your husband, but his admira- 
tion. He should see no greater neatness, 
and no more. taste in material and fitness, 


in any woman’s dress, than in yours; and 
there is no individual in the world before 
whom you should always appear with 
more thorough tidiness of person than 
your husband. If you are careless in this 
particular, you absolutely throw away some 
of the strongest and most charming influ- 
ences’ which you possess. What is true of 
your person is also true of your house. If 
your house be disorderly, if dust cover the 
table, and invite the critical finger to write 
your proper title, if the furniture looks as 
if it were tossed into a room from a cart, 
if your table-cloth have a more intimate 
acquaintance with gravy than with soap, 
and from cellar to garret there be no or- 
der, do you blame a husband for not want- 
ing to sit down and spend his evening with 
you? Isbould blame him, of course, on 
general principles, but, as all men are not 
so sensible as Iam, I should charitably en- 
tertain all proper excuses. 

“Still again, have you anything to talk 
about—anything better than scandal—with 
which to interest and refresh his weary 
mind? I believe in the interchange of 
caresses, as I have told you before, but 
kisses are only the spice of life. You can- 
not always sit on your husband's knee, for 
in the first place, it would tire him, and in 
the second place, he would get sick of it. 
You should be one with your husband, but 
never in the shape of a parasite. He 
should be able to see growth in your soul, 
independent of him; and whenever he 
truly feels that he bas received from you 
a stimulus to progress and to goodness, you 
have refreshed him, and made a great ad- 
vance into his heart. 

“He should see that you really have a 
strong desire to make him happy, and to 
retain forever the warmest place in his 
respect, his admiration, and his affection. 
Enter into all his plans with interest. 
Sweeten all his troubles with your sym- 
pathy. Make him feel that there is one 
ear always open to the revelation of his 
experiences, that there is one heart that 
never misconstrues him, that there is one 
refuge for him in all circumstances, and 
that in all weariness of body and soul, 
there is one warm pillow for his head, be- 
neath which a heart is beating with tbe 
same unvarying truth and affection, through 
all gladness and sadness, as the faithful 
chronometer suffers no perturbation of its 
rhythm by shine or shower. A husband 
who has such a wife as this, has little 
temptation to spend much time away from 
home. He cannot stay away long at a 
time. He may ‘meet a man,’ but the man 
will not long detain him from his wife. 
He may go to ‘the post-office,’ but he will 
not call upon the friend’s wife on the way. 
He can do better. The great danger is 
that he will love his home too well—that 
he will neither be willing to have you 
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visit your aunts and cousins, nor, without 
a groan, accept an invitation to tea at your 
neighbour’s.” 


Lecenps AND Lyrics. By ApgeLaipe ANNE 
Proctor. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1858. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The appearance in the world of letters 
of a daughter of “ Barry Cornwall” is an 
event that could not fail of making a sen- 
sation among literary people. More than 
this, her claim, modestly set forth, to the 
honours of song, challenges a comparison 
of her verses with those of her father 
which would be damaging to a poetess of 
less unquestionable merit than Miss Ade- 
laide Anne Proctor. We have rarely read 
youthful poems of greater promise than 
these, and perhaps their greatest excel- 
lence consists in the fact that they are 
quite unlike the paternal model. The gift- 
ed daughter, who some twenty or more 
years ago was daintily addressed by her 
father as “ Golden-Tressed Adelaide,” and 
thus ensured for immortality, seems to 
have been but little affected intellectually 
by the study of his poetical compositions, 
for no greater contrast could possibly be 
presented than exists between the ener- 
getic and sometimes almost riotous lyrics 
ef “ Barry Cornwall” and the sweet and 
delicate musings of her own nature.’ A 
quiet tenderness pervades these poems— 
they breathe a spirit of pleasing melan- 
choly and suggest an exquisite sensibility, 
at the same time that they indicate a taste 
for richness of imagery and diction, and a 
love of the graceful peculiarly feminine. 
In the songs and dramatic sketches of her 
father, the language is always simple and 
frequently prosaic, and a classic severity 
distinguishes the longer efforts of his muse. 
In one thing father and daughter resemble 
each other, their recognition of the social 
ills that afflict England. In the following 
stanzas from “The Cradle Song of the 
Poor” the woman’s aspirations for a better 
day speak out with a pathos that is hardly 
less touching, though not expressed in such 
words of dire anguish, as that of Mrs. 
Browning’s “Cry of the Children.” 


“Hush! I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain: 
I have got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud, and thankful, too, was T; 
Now, my darling, I, thy nother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary. 
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“{f have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day; 

Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 

Famine makes thy father reckless ; 
Hope has left both him and me; ¢ 

We could suffer all, my baby, 

Had we but a crust for thee. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary. 


* * 7 . . * * 


“T am wasted, dear, with hunger 
And my brain is all opprest, 
I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble, to my breast. 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me, 
He will take us to his Heaven 
Where no want or pain can be. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary.” 


The lines which follow have been ex- 
tensively copied by the newspaper press 
of the country and will be familiar to 
many of our readers, but we reprint them 
as a happy sermon on the subject of Duty. 


“One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


“One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach 


“One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below : 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


“One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an arméd band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


“Do not look at Life’s long sorrow ; 
See how sinall each moment’s puin ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 


“ Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care.” 


We can find space for but one other 
specimen of Miss Proctor’s poetry—a 
plaintive,song which has more complete- 
ness than many others of these “ Legends 
and Lyrics.” The reader should recite it 
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aloud to catch its full meaning and effect. 
It is entitled 


HUSH. 


“* can scarcely hear,’ she murmured, 
‘For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear the sound at last.’ 
‘It is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves ; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.’ 


“* Listen! there are voices talking,’ 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet, her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
‘It is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are 
dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.’ 


“ Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes, she cried, 
‘Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.’ 
‘It was only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover grass, 
They were startled, and fled to the 
thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.’ 


“ Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead !” 


Tue Portica, Works or Engar AtLAn Por. 
With Original Memvir. lilustrated by 
F. R. Pickersgill, R. A., John Tenniel, 
Birket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper Crop- 
sey, P. Duggan, Percival Skelton, and A. 
M. Madot. New York: J. 8. Redfield, 
34 Beekman Street. [From G. M. West, 
145 Main Street. 


Luxury in book-making can go no far- 
ther than it has been carried by Mr. Red- 
field in this really superb volume. We 
have copied its title page in full, in order 
to set before our readers the names of the 
gifted artists who have worked together so 
harmoniously and with such distinguished 
success to illustrate the weird fancies of 
the author of the “Raven,” the poet of 
grandeur and gloom. A wonderful deso- 
lation, at once sweet and mournful, per- 
vades these pictures which seem to be the 
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very visions of the poet's fancy; the mel- 
ancholy surges beat upon the loneliest of 
shores; the moon shines with a ghostly 
light upon terrace and lawn; the elements 
dash furiously against the doomed “ City 
of the Sea;” the Coliseum stands before 
us, a crumbling ruin, yet more wasted by 
the hand of time than it appears in old 
Rome ; the weary and despairing student 
sinks under the shadow of the bird of 
evil—all these look to us more like crea- 
tions of the overheated brain, as Poe him- 
self might have seen them in his mind’s 
eye, than like mere counterfeits of nature 
and art done by the pencil and the burin. 
Lengthened criticisms might be written 
upon these designs, and the “ Art Journal” 
will probably discuss them as belonging 
to the best efforts of contemporary art, but 
while we would gladly leave to more com- 
petent judgments the task of deciding upon 
their merits respectively, we may be per- 
mitted to award to Birket Foster, in his il- 
lustrations of the lines “ To One in Para- 
dise,” the palm of excellence. 


We are sorry to see so magnificent a 
book as this disfigured by errors of the 
press. In the Lecture on the Poetic Prin- 
ciple the name of Edward Coates Pinkney 
is printed Edward Coote Pinkney, and the 
poem of “Annabel Lee” is improperly 
rendered in two of the stanzas. We speak 
upon the best authority, for the poem is 
before us in the handwriting of the author. 
One of the changes is unimportant, but 
the other mars the metrical structure of the 
whole lyric. Observe; on page 43 we 
have 


“ The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 
Yes, that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee.” 


Here in the last line we have a foot too 
much in the measure—an entire dactyl— 
“ Chilling and”—being in excess. In Poe's 
MS. the stanza runs thus 


“ The angels; not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me :— 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out‘of the cloud, chil- 
ling 


And killing my Annabel Lee.” 


We could have wished to see this ten- 
der ballad accurately given for ‘once in 
this volume, since nine times out of ten it 
has heretofore been printed with the met- 
rical error we have pointed ont. 

We need not stop here to pass in review 
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the wonderful poems of Poe, nor is this the 
place to speak at length of the Memoir 
contained in this volume, which gives a 
rather harsh estimate of his character, but 
how could truth be uttered in charity of 
the wayward genius ? 

This splerdid edition of Poe’s poetical 
works has been sentgo us through Mr. G. 
M. West of this city, of whom we may 
here take occasion to say that he has re- 
cently removed his book store to No. 145 
Main Street, where a large and varied as- 
sortment of books in law and general lit- 
erature may be found. 


Tue ConstiTuTIONAL History or THE UNITED 
Srates from the adoption of the Articles 
of Confederation to the Close of Jack- 
son’s Administration. By WiLL1AM ARCHER 
Cocke. In two Volumes. Vol. I. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 
[From G. M. West, 145 Main Street. 


This goodly volume embraces half of 
an imposing work from the pen of a native 
and resident of Virginia. It evinces great 
research and pains-taking labour, and will 
be received as a valuable addition to our 
political literature. Mr. Cocke has evident- 
ly bestowed more attention upon the mat- 
ter than the manner of his History, for the 
style of this volume cannot be called ele- 
gant, and at times it is not altogether clear. 
In a grave work on Constitutional history, 
however, trivial defects of composition 
may be pardoned, if the service of record- 
ing the progress of events has been faith- 
fully performed, and it might be captious 
to hold an author to a very strict account 
for matters of minor importance who has 
shown himself capable of taking large 
views of matters of paramount interest. 
In justice to Mr. Cocke we ought to say, 
upon his authority, that certain grammati- 
cal errors in the opening chapters of this 
volume are attributable to careless proof- 
reading, and will be corrected in the se- 
cond edition. 


On tHe AvutHorizep Version or THE New 
Testament. In Connection with some Re- 
cent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricu- 
arp Cueventx Trencn. D.D. Redfield, 
34 Beekman Street, New York. 1808. 
[From James Woodhouse, 139 Main 
Street. 


There is no more delicate question that 
can be suggested for discussion than that 
of a new rendering of the Holy Bible. 
The version of King James is so hallowed 
by the associations of the past and so en- 
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deared to the memories of all living Chris- 
tians through the teachings of infancy, that 
the slightest tampering with the text 
would seem to many as little less than 
sacrilege, while others, whose philolog- 
ical learning enables them to perceive 
verbal improprieties in the translation, 
would hesitate to favour a revision, lest un- 
warrantable liberties unsettling the an- 
cient faith, should be taken by the revisors. 
Mr. Trench approaches the subject in a 
spirit of the truest reverence. His opin- 
ion is, that a revision must come, but that 
the time has not arrived for it. He then 
proceeds to show wherein the New Tes- 
tament deviates from a faithful transcript 
of the original, and his comments are full 
of interest for the Christian and the 
Scholar. So learned and so pious a writer 
as Mr. Trench could not fail of treating 
this difficult matter with judgment and 
ability. 


We continue to receive through Mr. 
James Woodhouse, the Richmond Agent of 
Leonard Scott & Co., of New York City, 
the English Reviews and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. All these publications main- 
tain their ancient reputation, and Black- 


. wood, thanks to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 


is perhaps more entertaining than ever. 
We want words to express the delight that 
has been afforded us by the novel of * What 
Will He Do With It,” which is now draw- 
ing to its close in this periodical. We 
wish it might be drawn out monthly as 
long as Old Ebony shall stand its ground. 
As the end of the year approaches, it is a 
good time for us to remind the public of 
the great advantages held out by Leonard 
Scott & Co, to all who desire to get these 
excellent British publications. The whole 
are offered to American subscribers at Ten 
Dollars a year. 


“Davenport Dunn, A Man of our Day,” 
is another of Lever’s charming novels from 
the press of Peterson of Philadelphia. 
It is printed, we are sorry to say, in very 
small type and will not therefore be read 
by many who value their eyesight. Why 
does not Peterson bring out a Complete 
Edition of the works of Lever, uniform in 
style with the library volumes of Dickens 
published by him last year? It would be 
a great public service, and we cannot doubt 
that it would be rewarded by a large sale 
of the series. Everybody enjoys the wri- 
tings of Harry Lorrequer, but there is no 
good reason why this enjoyment should be 
marred by the abominable manner in which 
they are brought out. “Davenport Dunn” 
is for sale by G. M. West, 145 Main Street. 
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Execrrox; or, Tue Pranks or tHe Mop- 
ERN Puck: A Telegraphic Epic for the 
Times. By Wu.C.Ricuarps. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1858. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


There are some good lines in this collec- 
tion of telegraphic poems, but the author 
does not seem to be very highly charged, at 
the moment of writing, with the electricity 
of genius, and his impulses are sometimes 
as faint as those of the unfortunate elec- 
tricians who are vainly trying to shock 
each other at Trinity and Valentia Bays. 
The book has evidently been gotten up to 
catch a temporary popular enthusiasm and 
yet there is but little vulgar ad captandum 
in its contents. The author writes like a 
gentleman, perhaps like one of that “ mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease” in 
times gone by, but ease and even a certain 
degree of eleganee, may be exhibited with- 
out a spark of poetic fire, and we think if 
Mr. Richards had not established a repu- 
tation as a poet by “striking the electric 
chain wherewith we are darkly bound” be- 
fore the appearance of “Electron,” this 
would not give itto him. The Appletons 
have exhibited their usual good taste in 
the dainty externals of the book, and when 
we accomplish a poem, we shall ask them 
to publish it. 


From New Yorx to Deuut, By way of Rio 


Janeiro, Australia and China. By Ro- 
Bert B. Minturn, Jr. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 1858. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is really a most interesting and val- 
uable book. The author made a tour 
through India just before the outbreak of 
the Sepoy mutiny, and his opportunities 
were excellent for observing the manners 
and customs of the people. He bas record- 
ed his impressions in a simple style of un- 
adorned narrative which bears the strong- 
est inherent evidence of truthfulness. Mr. 
Minturn draws a sad picture of the native 
Hindoos—perhaps his account of their 
character is the least hopeful one we have 
seen—and pays a high tribute to the East 
India Company, which, he seems to think, 
has administered the affairs of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire with equal justice and mod- 
eration. As the opinion of a sensible and 
unprejudiced man, perhaps better qualified 
‘than most writers on India, to judge in the 
matter, this acknowledgment will be duly 
appreciated by John Company Bahadoor 
who, now that he has departed his official 
life, seems to have no friends. Besides the 
new and acceptable information concern- 
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ing India contained in Mr. Minturn’s vol- 
ume, there are several chapters devoted to 
Australia and China that may be read with 
profit. The book is well printed and reach- 
es the dimensions of 484 pages. 


? 

“The Arts of Beauty,” by Lola Montez, 
from the press of Dick and Fitzgerald, for 
which we are indebted to Mr.G. M. West, 
is a catchpenny publication by a woman 
who has contrived to lose her own beauty 
of person in a premature old age, and who 
has not the beauty of the soul to compen- 
sate for its decay. We turn with some- 
thing of disgust from her paints and pow- 
ders, her lotions and lavatories, recommen- 
ded toher own sex,and witbhold the thanks 
she expects from us for her“ Hints to Gen- 
tlemen on the Art of Fascinating.” Lola 
may teach “how a beautiful bosom may 
be obtained,” but her lessons, if followed 
out to their natural results, will deprave 
the heart of the gentlest and purest of her 
sisters. Let the “Arts of Beauty,’ with 
all its recipes and prescriptions be thrown 
aside as something insulting to our women. 


“King Richard the Second” and “ King 
Richard the Third,” are the titles to two 
handsome little volumes from the press of 
the Harpers, which we have received from 
Mr. A Morris. They belong to the series 
of juvenile histories which Mr. Jacob Ab- 
bott has been engaged for some years in 
writing, and they will be heartily welcom- 
éd by the young folks for whom they are 
designed. 


It gives us very great pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the first number of the 
Alabama Educational Journal, “a Magazine 
of Education, Science and General Litera- 
ture, for School and Home,” which must ac- 
complish much good in raising the stand- 
ard of literary and scientific culture in a 
sister State. It is published at Montgome- 
ry, Alabama, under the management of 
Noah K. Davis, Esq., the Resident Editor, 
who is assisted by a corps of gentlemen in 
various parts of the State, among whom 
we recognise some of the most learned and 
valuable citizens of the whole South. This 
Educational Journal deserves a generous 
encouragement from the friends of learn- 
ing everywhere, inasmuch as it rises above 
the claims of a private enterprise in seek- 
ing to effect objects of a high public im- 
portance. The price of subscription is but 
One Dollar a year in advance. 
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